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New Deal to Take 

Uncertainty Out of 
Biggest Gamble on 
Earth—Farming 


EARNED | figure-sharps, looking 

back over the years, have found 
that prices of farm products have been 
such and such “on the average.” “On 
the average” the prices which the 
farmers have received must have been 
satisfactory to the “average” farmer— 
else the farmers would all have quit 
and gone to selling bonds or some- 
thing. But as a matter of fact there 
is no such thing as an “average price” 
and there is also no such animule as 
the “average” farmer. Thus the farm- 
er, as the Pathfinder has often pointed 
out, has always been a victim of the 
“law of averages”—and up to this time 
no lawmaker or lawmaking body has 
attempted to interfere with that law. 
If the individual farmer had a crop 
failure for several years and had to go 
bankrupt, if prices of farm products as 
a whole sank so low that the farmers 
as a class could not afford to buy the 
products of industry—nobody wor- 
ried. The prevailing idea in the cities 
was that somebody, somewhere would 
hustle and sweat and suffer in order 
to raise the necessary crops, and that 
was all that was necessary. 

All other branches of industry are 
expected to do business at a profit, but 
the farmers have been expected to 
produce the food supply and other 
raw materials for the rest of the coun- 
try regardless of whether they were 
doing so at a profit or at a loss. If 
there was a loss, the farmer had to 
lake it out of his own hide and the 
hides of his family. With only a few 
honorable exceptions, city people 
never have given a thought to the 
farmers or cared whether they lived 
or died. Millions of this type of hu- 
manity, who rank very high in the 
social and financial scale, still believe 
that it is wrong to let the farmers 
ever have a break. They say it “spoils 
such people to have money, as they 
(on’t know how to spend it!” Big in- 
dustrial and other leaders like to have 
prices of farm products low, for this 
provides low-cost living for indus- 
'rlal workers, and this in turn allows 
Wages and the costs of goods to be 
kept down. 

_The individual farmer is helpless. 
Even if he has good business sense 


and keeps his production down to a 
point where he can sell his crops at 
profitable prices, there will be plenty 
of other farmers who will not do the 
same thing. In fact the very idea of 
RAISING LESS, instead of always 
raising more, is so new that it is in- 
deed revolutionary. It is probably so 
revolutionary that many farmers will 
still not accept it. Some farmers will 
figure that if crops are to be curtailed 
and prices boosted, the thing to do is 


to steal a march and raise MORE 
instead of less. 
But anyway, the New Deal now 


offers the country a sane and common- 
sense plan for putting farming on a 


—Washington Post 


We didn’t expect that the crop “Cur-Tail” 
plan would raise such a howl from Nature. 


long-time successful and profitable 
basis. The American farmer from now 
on is to get the benefit of the “law of 
averages” instead of being crucified 
by it. After all, this idea is not at 
all new. The Bible tells of the “lean 
years” ard of the plans by which 
grain was stored up and kept in order 
to tide over those periods of drought. 
That was merely one way of ironing 
out the year-to-year uncertainties of 
agriculture which we are now up 
against. 

It is ridiculous to think that we have 
a country which we know can pro- 
duce “on the average” even more than 
we can use—and yet that we must 
continue to be the playthings of fate 
in this most vital matter of assuring 





(Continued on page 20) 


Roosevelt Plan Will 









Assure Livelihood, 
Housing and Welfare 
for the Poorest 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is going 

to try to cast out the “jinx” which 
has so long made the life of millions 
miserable. Fear, as we know, is the 
thing which mainly oppresses the peo- 
ple of the United States today. The 
splendid courage which our fore- 
fathers showed in the pioneer days is 
now found to be missing. People are 
afraid of everything, afraid of nothing 
afraid of losing their job, afraid that 
they couldn’t hold their job if they had 
one, afraid of getting sick, afraid of 
old age, afraid of accidents, afraid of 
bootleg liquor during prohibition and 
equally afraid of legal liquor now, 
afraid of the police, afraid of kid- 
napers, afraid of rioters, afraid of 
thugs, afraid of being religious, afraid 
of expressing any fine sentiment, 
afrat f getting married, afraid of 
Par Mbilaren, afraid of venturing 
“On , sort of enterprise. 
It"is to take some of these fears out 
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c of pepple that the President is plan- 
 ningztp remove, as far as possible, the 


' causes_of the fears. This is a large 


prdetand that is why the President 

sk fiend-pocared from Congress the 
rit, .prattically to “write his own 
ticket” so far as drawing on the public 
funds is concerned. No matter how 
much is spent it will be worth it— 
this is the prevailing sentiment. Grant- 
ed that there is going to be graft and 
misappropriation of funds, granted 
that some trusted officials will prov 
bad eggs, granted that Uncle Sam's 
debt is going to be the biggest ever 
known in any age—granted all this, 
the spending of this money is going to 
do good. It can’t all be squandered 
or wasted. 

The government’s “spending pro- 
gram” so far has not been able to kee» 
up to schedule, and so a lot of othe 
ways are to be found to get the mone, 
into circulation, as was promised. Pr'- 
vate employers are not taking the bur- 
den up as was expected, but Uncle 
Sam is not going to quit on that ac- 
count; he intends to step right into the 
gap and do the job himself, wherever 
it is needed and in whatever form it 
may assume. Many of the projects are 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


FOREIGN TRADE BALANCE SHEET 
President Roosevelt has frequently 
said that our imports and exports 
should balance. It was with this in 
view that he appointed George N. 
Peek, formerly 
with the Farm Ad- 
ministration, as 
his special adviser 
on foreign trade. 
So let’s take a peek 
at our foreign 
trade. Through 
study of the De- 
partment of Com- 
merce’s annual 
records on the 
“balance of inter- 
national pay- 
ments” Peek has 
now discovered 
that our merchandise exports have for 
more than three decades far exceeded 
imports. In a report to the President 
covering the 38 years up to and in- 
eluding 1933, he endeavors to show 
our foreign trade trend “cumulatively 
disadvantageous to us.” He estimated 
the trade balance in favor of the 
United States during this period was 
such that the world owes this country 
some $36,600,000,000 in goods alone. 
Direct tying war debts, services and 
such items as tourist spending into 
the total balance the report sets up 
the theory that the whole should bal- 
ance. In commenting on the report 
President Roosevelt pointed out that 
whereas most people had the idea that 
because of our favorable export bal- 
ance we had made much money in 
foreign trade, the fact is, he said, 
that we had sent over $22,000,000,000 
abroad for which we now hold only 
evidences of indebtedness. In other 
words we are holding the bag—and it’s 








George N. Peek 


empty. Stated another way, we have 
literally been dissipating our re- 


sources in the past by selling much 
more than we bought and then lend- 
ing the difference. 

Here is the way the Peek report 
summed up the total amount owed this 
country by foreign nations: Foreign 


securities and other investments in 
foreign countries bought by United 


States citizens, $14,398,000,000; and 
war loans by the United States govern- 
ment, making a total of $24,702,000,000. 
From this is deducted $2,057,000,000 
of United States securities and other 
investments by foreigners in the 
United States. The report made no 
mention of the more than $52,000,000,- 
000 of private portfolio investments of 
Americans in foreign countries which 
are now in default or the estimated 
$750,000,000 of “frozen short-term in- 
vestments.” That thirty-six billion 
dollar difference was arrived at in 
this way. During the 38 year period 
the United States sold goods to the 
world valued at $121,250,000,000. In 
the same period we bought from the 
same countries only $84,600,000,000 


worth, leaving the world debt to us on 
commodity account at the 36 billion 
figure. 

But, the President pointed out from 
the report, there should be deducted 
from the commodity debt $19,400,000,- 
000 of tourist expenditures and immi- 
grant and charitable remittances, leav- 
ing the apparent debt at $17,217,000,- 
000. Then this amount was increased 
to nearly $43,700,000,000 by services 
in the form of American shipping and 
freight bills. But similar services per- 
formed for the United States by for- 
eign countries again reduced the total 
by $18,000,000,000 which, together with 
net gold exports to us of nearly $3,000,- 
000,000, left the unpaid debt at the 
close of 1933 at $22,600,000,000. 

In a letter to the President sum- 
marizing the results of his survey the 
Adviser said: “During these prelimi- 
nary studies I have become convinced 
that a change is necessary in our ap- 
proach to foreign trade activities and 
their relations to our domestic prob- 
lems. We must develop complete bal- 
ance sheets between this country and 
each of the countries with which we 
are now dealing or with which we pro- 
pose to deal. *** In our internation- 
al commercial relations we have not 
utilized the ‘simple device of a balance 
sheet to discover whether we have 
been doing business at a profit or 
a loss.” 

i 


WAR DEBT DEFAULTERS ALL 

Except for $166,500 in gold, repre- 
senting Finland’s installment payment 
in full, the United States got only de- 
fault messages from our debtors. With 
the token payment farce ended by the 
Johnson act all other European debt- 
ors virtually declared an indefinite 
holiday on war debt payments to 
America. June 15 went down in eco- 
nomic history as “Default Friday.” 
Not only did European war debtors 
fail to meet the semi-annual install- 
ments due on their American obliga- 
tions which totaled more than $477,- 
800,000, but Germany defiantly de- 
clared a “moratorium” on all its for- 
eign indebtedness (see page 5). 


Through a note by Secretary of State 
Hull President Roosevelt suggested 
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—Washington News 


Uncle Sam might as well give up chasing 
that rainbow. 





The Pathfinde; 


that Great Britain and others save th, 
situation by making payments j) 
“kind,” but when the President ingj. 
cated such payments could be a cept. 
ed only on a “very partial” scale th, 
ended that. All of which indicate. 
more than ever that Uncle Sam is sj». 
ply chasing the proverbial pot of go}q 
at the end of the rainbow. 
> s—_____ 

SCHOOL IS OUT; NOW WHAT? 

Each year parents and communities 
are faced with the question: Wh, 
shall our children do in the summer. 
time after school closes? Dr. James 
F. Rogers, Federal Office of Educati 
specialist in health education, has ep- 
deavored to answer this question jp 
the current issue of School Life, the 
official monthly journal of that offic; 
Pointing out that zoo animals that es- 
cape from their cages are soon fright- 
ened at their liberty and are glad t 
return, Dr. Rogers says not a few 2th 
century children have a similar feel. 
ing when school closes and they do not 
know quite what to do with them. 
selves much of the long summer. 

Of course all children desire a chang 
from school. But what? Statistics 
show that in our cities there is play. 
ground space for less than a tenth of 
the children. During the summer 
months the grown-ups also have a 
tendency to flock to the community 
playgrounds. On the probability of 
going to camp, this authority says, 
figures show that only about one child 
in 25 goes to camp, and then such ex- 
perience averages only about two 
weeks. A number of agencies such as 
Boy Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, Campfire 
Girls, 4-H Clubs, church schools and 
the like try to direct the leisure of 
their members for part of the vacation 
But from the total number enrolled 
by such organizations, he says, it is 
apparent that their services still fail 
to reach millions of children. Various 
attempts have been made to make sum- 
mer camps a part of the public scho 
system, but this movement has not ye! 
gone very far. 

But whether in or out of the cil) 
Dr. Rogers states, the child needs vari- 
ety of experience in the summer time. 
He thinks it is a problem which should 
center in the public schools. At pres- 
ent most schools are through with the 
youngsters with the closing dal 
However, the signs point toward 
school course covering a longer per 
od of the year and with better devel- 
oped recreational facilities. Ever) 
child should be taught to make bette! 
use of their leisure time in the sur- 
mer and at the same time have a bettie! 
time. Playing baseball soon becomes 
monotonous; so do the other games, 
unless they are properly and interes! 
ingly directed. Here’s where our 1 
merous playgrounds with their grow! 
up directors come in. Such recreatio!- 
al facilities are increasing as well ® 
the use of them by the public, the !al- 
ter being attributed to the depressio! 
As reported in the 1933 year book o! 
the National Recreation Associatio? 
there has been a large increase in th¢ 
number of recreational facilities. 
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What is this Still 
Mysterious Zone 
Called Stratosphere ? 


Ever since Prof. Auguste Piccard, 
the Swiss-Belgian scientist, ascended 
in a balloon to an altitude of over 10 
miles people everywhere have been 
hearing, reading and talking a lot 
about the STRATOSPHERE. But what 
is this STRATOSPHERE? 

Boiled down to the facts few per- 
sons who talk so much about the strat- 
osphere, except a few scientists who 
have studied it, know very much about 
it other than that it is the mysterious 
zone of the upper air into which sci- 
entists of the United States and Europe 
have sent five balloon expeditions in 
the past three years, eager to learn its 
secrets. We hear a lot about it today, 
too, because two balloon expeditions 
to that rare upper region are being 
planned for this summer. 

One of these trips is being made by 
Army Air Corps balloon pilots—Capt. 
A. W. Stevens and Maj. William Kep- 
ner, The Army Air Corps is being 
aided in the venture by the National 
Geographic Society. Capt.-Stevens and 
Maj. Kepner will use the largest free 
balloon ever built. The other expedi- 
tion is a sort of family affair. Prof. 
Jean Piccard, twin brother of the Bel- 
gian Piccard, will be piloted to the still 
unfamiliar region by his pretty young 
wife while the professor makes scien- 
tific observations. They will use the 
same balloon and gondola in which 
Comdr. G. W. Settle made a successful 
flight to the stratosphere last summer. 

But it is not strange that so many 
of us know so little about the strato- 
sphere. Before 1898 it was supposed 
even by the foremost scientists that 
just as the air gets thinner and thinner 
as the distance above the earth in- 
creases, so the temperature falls low- 
er and lower. But the recent trips 
“up there” have shown the tempera- 
ture actually does decrease as one ris- 
es from the earth, up to a certain point 
and then the fall abruptly stops. After 
which the region immediately above 
has a uniform temperature, or may 
even show a slight increase as altitude 
is added. According to a National Ge- 
ographic Society bulletin the level at 
which the thermometer stops falling 
marks the bottom of the stratosphere. 





li also marks the point above which no | 


clouds can form, for the stratosphere 


| 's practically without the water vapor 


so plentiful in lower atmosphere. 

The altitude at which the strato- 
is about seven miles 
above sea level in the northern part of 
this country and in Europe, about 10 
miles up in the tropics and probably 
lower than seven miles near the two 
poles. How far this region extends up 
is of course not definitely known be- 
cause no one has ever been to the top 
edge. However, it is believed to ex- 
tend to an altitude of about 30 miles 
ibove sea level. . In other words, the 
tratosphere layer which is of uniform 
temperature and without clouds is 





over 20 miles deep. That would make 
a dandy place to speed along in an air- 
plane if one could be perfected to fly 
that high. 

Concerning the temperature of the 
stratosphere, while it is more or less 
uniform it is very, very cold—between 
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Maj. Kepner and Capt. Stevens, of the 

Army Air Corps, who will attempt to take 

their big balloon up 15 miles above sea 

level or more than five miles into the 
stratosphere. 


50 and 75 degrees below zero, Fahren- 
heit. And of course the stratosphere 
temperatures differ over the geograph- 
ic zones of the earth, at various sea- 
sons of the year and during the night 
and day. Also, quite contrary to what 
one would expect, the stratosphere 
temperatures over the tropics are low- 
er than those over the temperate 
zones. To the human eye it is always 
fair weather in the stratosphere. How- 
ever, in the stratosphere the sky is 
purplish-black and so dark that the 
planets and a few of the brightest stars 
are visible as they are at dusk on 
earth. Up there the sun blazes forth 
with a brightness never witnessed on 
terra firma. Incidentally, the blue 
color of the sky to the people of earth 
is due to sunlight which is scattered 
by atoms of gases making up the air. 
But there are invisible forces at play 
there all the time. In the stratosphere 
one meets the whole family of the 
sun’s rays which are far more numer- 
ous and much stronger than are the 
rays finally reaching the earth’s sur- 
face. In the stratosphere these rays 
are not screened from observers by 
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thick air clouds or water vapor. In 
this mysterious region observers have 
also found the still more mysterious 
cosmic rays. They too are more plen- 
tiful and stronger than those reaching 
the earth. It was because all these 
rays are stronger where the air is 
thinnest that Prof. Piccard made his 
first stratosphere balloon flight. He 
was trying to find out more about cos- 
mic rays. It is for this same reason 
that the Army Air Corps flight is being 
made. An attempt will be made to 
reach the 15-mile altitude and much 
valuable information concerning the 
sun’s rays and cosmic rays should re- 
sult because most of the ton of instru- 
ments being taken aloft are designed 
for the study of these rays, 


ce 


BAER BOXING CHAMPION 


They’re still talking about that bear 
of a fighter Max Baer. More than 
52,000 persons paid $428,000 to see the 


thrilling Baer-Carnera fisticuffs for 
the heavyweight 
boxing champion- 


ship of the world in 
Madison Square 
Garden Bowl on 
Long Island. With 
all the savagery of 
a caveman fighte1 
the Californian 
Slugged his way to 
the heavyweight 
title over the badly 
battered body of 
Primo Carnera, the Man Mountain of 
Italy. Alternately grinning and sneer- 
ing and clowning, but fighting with 
insane fury Baer, the ex-butcher boy 
and supposed playboy, hammered the 
face and body of the huge Carnera un- 
til the referee called a halt after two 
minutes and 15 seconds of the 11th 
round of their scheduled 15-round 
bout. Thus a new champion was 
crowned by means of a_ technical 
knockout and the heavy title returned 
to the United States. Eleven times in 
the 11 rounds the biggest man ever 
to hold the title was floored. 





Max Baer 
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FOREIGN 


ITALY 


Chancellor Adolf Hitler went to 
Venezia for a two-day conference with 
Premier Mussolini—their first meeting. 
It was reported disarmament and the 
Austrian situation were discussed as 
well as entry of Germany into the 
Austro-Italo-Hungarian economic ac- 
cord. Der Fuehrer and Il Duce de- 
cided in what may prove to be a his- 
toric meeting that Austria must re- 
main free though at the next election a 
Nazi may be made chancellor. Italy 
will aid Germany to return to Geneva 
without any loss of face, it was also 
reported. 

A number of Italians, including Do- 
nate Battelli, a former close friend of 
Mussolini, went on trial secretly on 
espionage charges in Roma. All were 
accused of selling secret documents 
to Soviet Russia. 


RUSSIA 


During the summer two extensive 
expeditions and 28 other less elaborate 
ones will set out to search for a com- 
mercially feasible route from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific oceans. Russian 
scientists contend the Gulf Stream 
flows north of Siberia and keeps a pas- 
sage free of ice. 


AUSTRIA 


An international murder mystery 
threatened to evolve out of the disap- 
pearance of Miss Agnes Tufverson, 
New York lawyer, who married 
Ivan Poderjay, a Yugoslavian, in Man- 
hattan last December and hasn’t been 
seen since. Poderjay was held by 
police in jail in Wien, pending investi- 
gation by New York and London po- 
lice officials. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


No war debts payment in kind will 
be made to the United States, despite 
a suggestion of this nature contained 
in an American note to London, it was 
indicated in British political circles. 

Britain formally protested to Roma 
against Italy’s plan to build two 35,000- 
ton battleships, as endangering the 
success of the preliminary naval con- 
ference now being held in London. 
‘Vhis action was in line with Britain’s 
campaign to reduce the size of capital 
ships. 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, U. S. minis- 
ter to Denmark, won a suit in Chanc- 
ery court, London, against Lady Ed- 
mee Owen for a one-third share in a 
Ceylon estate formerly belonging to 
the American minister’s husband, 

Miss Helen Jacobs, of California, and 
Sarah Palfrey, of Massachusetts, by 
their singles victories won for the 





United States the Wightman Tennis 
Cup at Wimbledon for the fourth con- 
secutive year. 

Prime Minister Ramsey MacDonald 
in a speech given at Easington Col- 
liery called on Germany to give more 
tangible proof of her desires for peace 


by joining the disarmament parley, and 
to “demonstrate to other nations they 
have no cause for alarm from her.” 
American delegates to the prelimi- 
nary naval conference in London were 
taken unawares at the significance the 
British attached to their labors. It 
had been understood the talks were 
to be “exploratory” in nature, but 
Prime Minister Ramsey MacDonald 
stressed the importance of the present 
conversations in the light of world 
conditions. Norman H. Davis, Amer- 
ican ambassador-at-large, and _ the 
other American delegates stated they 
were unprepared to make any pro- 
posals and would have to refer all mat- 
ters back to the State Department. 


CUBA 

President Carlos Mendieta was in- 
jured in the hand, two others were 
killed and all members of the Cuban 
cabinet were showered with iron 
pieces as a bomb exploded while the 
President was the guest at luncheon of 
naval officials at Tiscornia. 

Three youths sped in an automobile 
by the edge of a huge crowd in Ha- 
bana and mowed down scores with 
machine guns. The youths later cap- 
tured by the ABC paraders were kill- 
ed and their deaths with the victims 
of their own attack brought the total 
to fourteen in a single day and night 
of terror. Over 60 were wounded. 


SWITZERLAND 

News of the passage of a resolution 
permitting the United States to join 
the International Labor Organization 
by both houses of Congress was greet- 
ed with enthusiasm by the conference 
in session in Geneva. American ob- 
servers were present at the conclave, 
but they will not have an official po- 
sition until Washington applies for 
membership. Elmer F. Andrews and 
Hugh S. Hanna, both of the United 
States delegation, reported at length 
on the past year’s improved labor and 
industrial conditions in the States. 


FRANCE 


In secrecy Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
Hitler’s special arms emissary, arrived 
in Paris to present to Foreign Minister 
Louis Barthou Germany’s renewed 
pleas for sanction of her rearmament 
program. Considerable concessions 
were reported to have been made by 
Herr von Ribbentrop, but all were 
turned down by M. Barthou who in- 
sisted the Reich return to Geneva to 
present her demands. 

Premier Gaston Doumergue received 
a vote of confidence on his national de- 
fense policies when the Chamber of 
Deputies voted to grant $208,000,000 
as supplementary expenditures for 
military purposes. 

Ten bombs were mailed to Amer- 
ican and French firms in Paris Over a 
period of several days, but the con- 
tents of all but two were discovered 
before they exploded. The packages 
with fantastic letters enclosed were 
sent by “The Three Judges of Hell,” 
who was believed to be a madman. 
Police thought the man had reference 
to the lack of results in the Stavisky 
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scandal probe, and wished to threate, 
society at large, including the Pres). 
dent and other high officials. 


CHINA 


Dr. J. H. Ingram, 75, American jic. 
sionary, was Slain in his home outsij, 
Peiping as he sought to defend his wij, 
and grandchildren from bandits. 

Disappearance of Eimei Kuramoj, 
Japanese vice consul at Nanking 
which threatened to turn into a sey. 
ous international incident, was solve, 
when he was found in a cemetery j; 
Nanking, hungry and unkempt. 


GERMANY 


Returning from his conversation 
with Mussolini, Chancellor Adolf Hit- 
ler addressed a Thuringian party cop- 
vention and declared Germany would 
continue to build up her armed forces 
as a means of preserving peace in Eu- 
rope. “We must be so strong,” Der 
Fuehrer said, “that all others will los 
their intention of attacking us.” 

Vice Chancellor Franz von Papen 
addressing students at Marburg, vigo- 
rously defended the conservatists | 
the German regime (of which he js 
one) and upheld the right to criticiz 
the Nazis. The attack of von Pap« 
was the most outspoken uttered sinc 
the Hitlerites came into power. News 
papers which copied the Vice Cha 
cellor’s speech were suppressed by Dr 
aul Joseph Goebbels, minister 
propaganda. Von Papen defended his 
position as letters and telegrams pour 
ed in on the Vice Chancellor for his 
courageous actions. President Hin- 
denburg lent his support to the Voi 
Papen fight against the radical Naz 
element by sending a telegram of con- 
gratulations. Hitler himself agree 
with his colleague, but regretted th: 
speech had been made in public. In 
dications of discontent over matters o/ 
policy piled up in Germany. A speec! 
of Prussian Premier Hermann Wi! 
helm Goering lent additional evidenc 
of the widening split in the cabinet 

Germany through Foreign Minister 
Konstantin von Neurath rejected Rus- 
sia’s bid to enter 3 
series of mutual as- 
sistance pacts, be- 
cause such treaties 
would tend to main- 
tain the territorial ar- 
rangements of thé 
Treaty of Versailles 
—a Situation not t 
the Reich’s liking 
Foreign Commissa! 
Maxim Litvinof! 
broached the matter 
to Baron von Neural! 
as the Russian wa’ 
returning from Geneva, where he bhaé 
discussed similar pacts. 


BULGARIA 


Dictator Kimon Gueorguieff tighte?- 
ed the reins as he abolished all polit 
cal parties, and set about to quell fo! 
all time the Macedonian question 
None of the latter organizations ma! 
collect their own taxes and none ™@! 
possess firearms under penalty © 
courtmartial. 


bY / 


von Neurath 
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U. S., Britain, France 
Threaten Reprisals for 


German Debts Holiday 


With very little ado Germany an- 
nounced a complete suspension of all 
payments on her foreign debts, ef- 
fective July 1. Included in the mora- 
torium were the Dawes and the Young 
loans, a circumstance which angered 
Britain and France to the point of 
threats of reprisals against the Reich. 
The United States considered similar 
action. 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of 
the Reichsbank, at a meeting of a com- 
mittee of the bank, ordered the com- 
promise formula which had_ been 
agreed upon by the 
recent transfer con- 
ference in Berlin be 
put into effect. This 
plan calls for a six- 
months moratorium 
on all private long 
and medium term 
bonds, and provides, 
a choice to the credi- 
tors of either taking 
three per cent fund- 
ing bonds at full 
value immediately, or 
1) per cent cash at 
the end of the six-months’ debt vaca- 
tion. The second phase of the default 
action was taken by the German Fi- 
nance Minister who notified all for- 
eign governments the debt service on 
the Dawes and Young loans would be 
suspended starting three days before 
America celebrates the Glorious 
Fourth. A suggestion was made by the 
Minister in the notes of Germany’s 
desire to confer regarding “practical 
measures” which was taken to mean 
payments in kind. To those who keep 
a weather eye out for financial signs 
the German step was not a surprise. 
Reichsbank statements, showing a de- 
cline in note coverage to 3.4 per cent, 
and a heavy deficit in foreign trade 
for the first five months of this year, 
had already been carefully in circula- 
tion some days before the trap was 
sprung. 

Blame for the present state of Ger- 
man bond affairs was laid by Berlin 
at the doors of the various nations who 
have thwarted Germany in her efforts 
to build up her export trade. It was 
put flatly to the creditor nations to 
buy from Germany or expect no 
further servicing of debts. In other 
words the Reich “puts the screws” on 
those countries which disapproving of 
the Hitler government and its policies, 
put stumbling blocks in the way of 
Germany’s trade. Berlin now invites 
those nations to abandon boycotts and 
such measures, or suffer the conse- 
quences. 

Repudiation of interest payments on 
the Dawes and Young loans is regard- 
ed in a very serious light by Britain 
and France, but not so the United 
States. The latter, however, takes a 
Srave view of the moratorium on 
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private loans, probably because the 
largest share of them are held in the 
States, just as Paris and London com- 
plain because they are also large 
holders of the abovementioned D. and 
Y. loans. These loans were floated to 
aid Germany in her post-war rehabil- 
itation as well as speed along repara- 
tions payments. They were guaran- 
teed, that is, interest payments were, 
by the German government, but the 
Reich now claims the creditors broke 
the terms of the contract under which 
the loans were first launched in ob- 
structing Germany’s foreign trade. 

In the mail pouches with the pro- 
tests of France, Britain and the United 
States was one from Leon Fraser, 
president of the World Bank, and 
trustee to guard the interests of hold- 
ers of the bonds, protesting against the 
suspension of payments on the ground 
that such action violated the Hague 
Agreement of 1930 and the Lausanne 
Agreement of 1932. Britain backed up 
her protest with drastic action in a 
note sent the German government by 
Neville Chamberlain, chancellor of the 
exchequer, who told the Hitlerites 
England would not sit idly by in the 
face of the moratorium, but would 
seize all German cash which touched 
Albion’s shores. For the British the 
weapon at hand was not only easily 
reached but effective—this was that 
Germany sold more goods to John Bull 
than she bought from the ruddy Eng- 
lishman. Thus, money due to be paid 
to Germany’s credit in English banks 
by British importing firms would be 
seized by the government and later 
paid out to bond holders. Establish- 
ment of an Anglo-German clearing 
house was provided for by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, but it will not be used if a 
satisfactory arrangement “insuring 
fair treatment” to British bondholders 
is reached before the first of July. 
France decided to follow in Great 
Britain’s footsteps, after her formal 
protest had been despatched to the 
Wilhelmstrasse chancellory, and set 
up a Franco-German clearing house. 

Across the Atlantic Secretary of 
State Hull put on his armor, prepared 
to do battle for those Americans de- 
prived of their coupon-clipping ac- 
tivities on $1,200,000,000 worth of 
bonds. While reprisals of some sort 
were planned the precise form they 
would take was not announced. 
America’s position is the exact reverse 
of Britain’s, and if she attempts to 
force the issue too far there is danger 
she may lose both her trade with Ger- 
many as well as the interest payments. 
At the moment the German debt mora- 
torium was announced German Am- 
bassador Hans Luther came running 
to the State Department to protest 
against the Harrison resolution which 
holds up payment of $20,000,000 in 
war claims to Germans. 

In the midst of all the gloom the 
State Department found occasion to 
smile at the paradox in the present 
debt mix-up. Britain and France to- 
gether with all the other debtor na- 
tions, very politely and firmly told the 
United States only a few days ago they 
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could not pay their June war debt 
installment. But when Germany drag- 


ged her moratorium jack-in-the-box 
out of the bag, Britain and France, al- 
though they hold one-fifth as many 
bonds as Americans do, set up a great 
hue and cry that startled the high 
heavens. It just depends who is on 
the receiving end. 





FOREIGN TABS 





An airplane dirigible for stratosphere 
flights has been designed by a 27-year- 
old Soviet engineer, Anatol Tarasoff. 

Premier Gaston Doumergue appeal- 
ed to the Chamber of Deputies lobby 
to appropriate $891,000,000 to be used 
for French defense purposes. 

Peasants in Germany will not be 
permitted henceforth to move to the 
city following an order issued by the 
cabinet in promoting the back-to-the- 
land movement. 

William Walcot, British engineer 
and planner, devised a scheme where- 
by a square mile would be added to 
London by straightening the Thames. 

Sun worshipers of Germany met at 
Harzberg to revive 6,000-year-old re- 
ligious rites of their Teutonic ances- 
tors. 

France will call into active training 
on a war-time basis 15,000 army re- 
servists to take part in maneuvers in 
September. 

Trade in the Irish Free State de- 
clined nearly $234,000,000 last year as 
a result of the world depression and 
economic dispute with Britain. 

Signature of a new law by Gov. 
Blanton Winship permits operation of 
a government lottery in Puerto Rico 
beginning July 1. 

For the first time under the Soviet 
regime factual history and geography 
will be taught Russian school chil- 
dren, following issue of decrees by 
Josef Stalin, dictator, and Vyacheslaf 
Molotoff, president. 

Premier Mussolini watched while 
his son, Vittorio, 17, took his final 
examination at a Roma flying field to 
become an airplane pilot, and Italy’s 
youngest aviator. 

On the first anniversary of the burn- 
ing of the books (tomes banned by the 
German Nazis and consigned to the 
flames over a year ago) a library con- 
taining copies of all the works de- 
stroyed was opened in Paris. 

Russia’s equivalent of the famous 
American Mickey Mouse is a hedge- 
hog, called Mikki Maus, who made his 
initial capers on Soviet movie screens. 

a 
WOMEN BREAK THEIR NECKS 


sometimes, fighting for bargains in stores. 
You don’t have to do that—in fact you 
need not step outside your own home to 
enjoy the greatest bargain ever offered. 
We offer McCall’s Magazine, Delineator, 
Pictorial Review, and the Pathfinder, all 
four to one address for $2.00—exactly 
one half the regular price. Send $2 with 
your name and address to the PATH- 
FINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., and ask 
for club No. 828, or clip and mail this ad- 
vertisement.—Adv. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt approves plans 
for building extension on east side of 
Executive Office of White House and 
making alterations to present offices, 
to cost more than $325,000. 

In message to West Virginia and 
nation the President declares “fear 
of disaster has given way to faith in 
united action” in the first year of the 
National Recovery Act; that “millions 
of discouraged and suffering unem- 
ployed have found their names on pay 
rolls again”; and that the “evils of 
child labor and of starvation wages 
have almost everywhere been abolish- 
ed.” 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt jour- 
ney to Yale university where Chief 
Executive receives honorary law de- 
gree and witness Harvard-Yale boat 
races in which Franklin D. jr. par- 
ticipates. 

Washington’s strike of Union Car- 
penters, which has lasted since May 1 
is settled at $1.25 an hour, on a 40- 
hour week basis. 

In a message to Radio Manufac- 
turers’ Association President Roose- 
velt says broadcasting should be main- 
tained on an equality of freedom equal 
to that which is the keystone of Amer- 
ican press. 

Soviet embassy announces plans giv- 
ing former Russian residents who are 
now in this country an opportunity to 
regain their legal status in Russia. 


NRA 


National Recovery Administration, 
the infant of hard times, celebrates 
its first birthday and administration 
officials, from the President on down, 
praise its accomplishments. In a talk 
to his subordinates Administrator 
Johnson says NRA’s accomplishments 
are unprecedented in the history of 
the world. He also told them their 
jobs were safe for some time to come. 

With celebration of its first birthday 
the President’s power to license busi- 
ness under Section 4 of NRA died a 
natural death. It was limited to one 
year by a Senate amendment to Re- 
covery Act. 

In tendering his resignation to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, W. O. Thompson, 
“rebel” of Darrow National Recovery 
Review Board, charges small business 
“is being oppressed to the point of ex- 
tinction” and accuses the board of at- 
tempting to “re-establish itself in the 
good graces” of the NRA by endorse- 
ment of NRA’s new anti-price-fixing 
policy. 

New administration order makes 
non-signers of NRA codes eligible to 
display Blue Eagles providing they 
comply with code provisions and have 
no obligations charged against them. 

National business leaders compris- 
ing Industrial Advisory Board, which 








advises Administrator Johnson on the 
business viewpoint, meet at Hot 
Springs, Va., to prepare plans for in- 
creasing the board’s influence during 
second year of the NRA. They decide 
that the fundamentals of the National 
Ikecovery Administration must be pre- 
served permanently in the govern- 
ment as the organization keystone of 
American business and highly praise 
the General’s work. 

Gen. Johnson dismisses John Dono- 
van, president of the NRA Union and 
employee of the Labor Advisory Board, 
for “insubordination and inefficiency.” 


GOVERNMENT 


Tennessee Valley Authority pays 
Mississippi Power Co. $850,700 for the 
company’s properties in nine Missis- 
sippi counties. 

Treasury discloses that public debt 
is now over the $27,000,000,000 mark, 
a new high record, but still about 
$3,000,000,000 under total of $29,847,- 
000,000 which President Roosevelt pre- 
dicted in his budget message to Con- 
gress. 

It cost Americans more than $71 
a piece during 1932 for the upkeep of 
state, county and city governments. A 
Census Bureau summary discloses the 
cost of these governments during that 
year was $9,662,615,000. 

Chairman Jesse Jones of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation says 
the government will protect its invest- 
ment in bank stocks by using the vot- 
ing rights it has acquired if necessary, 
although it has no intention of inter- 
fering with bank management other- 
wise. 

By August 1 the federal government 
will have spent $2,000,000,000 in direct 
unemployment relief and officials pre- 
dict another billion will be added to 
that during the next fiscal year. 

Uncle Sam’s money presses at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing are 
running 24 hours a day now turning 
out that new Morgenthau model paper 
money. 

Replying to Bolivia’s protest against 
the ban on the sale of war munitions 
going to the Chaco, 
Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull up- 
holds ban and de- 
clares it is not in 
violation of perma- 
nent treaty with 
Bolivia. 

Relief Admin- 
istrator Harry L. 
Hopkins reveals a 
trend toward a 
slightly lightened 
relief load accom- 
panied by rising re- 
lief costs, but says relief funds are 
plentiful. 


Sec. Hull 


PEOPLE 


Senor Don Luis Calderon Martin as- 
sumes his duties as Spanish ambassa- 
dor at Washington, succeeding Senor 
Don Juan Francisco de Cardenas. 

Hirosi Saito, Japan’s Ambassador to 
United States, says Japan is not pre- 
paring for war, explaining that her 
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increased purchases of cotton is due to 
increased textile trade and her jrop 
buying is to push Manchoukuo’s (e- 
velopment. 

Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, of New 
York, orders that city’s mayor’s yacht. 
the Macon, decommissioned because 
its $35,000 annual upkeep is a need- 
less expense. 

Dr. Ernst Franz Hanfstaengl, a grad- 
uate of Harvard in 1909, and who is 
now one of the chie{ 
aids to Hitler, ar- 
rives in this coun- 
try for his class re- 
union. 

Mrs. Anna Roose- 
velt Dall, daughter 
of the President, be- 
gins six week’s stay 
in Nevada wher: 
she is expected to 
seek a divorce from 
her broker hus- 
band, Curtis B. Dal! 
The Dalls were 
married in 1926, and have two famous 
children—“Sistie” and “Buzzie” Dal|— 
but have been separated for more 
than a year. 

After 13 years as chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor Miss Grace Abbott resigns to 
resume teaching. Miss Katherine Len- 
root is being mentioned as her prob- 
able successor. 

The Lindberghs and the Gene Tun- 
neys are reported to be preparing for 
visits from the stork. 

Libby Holman Reynolds makes her 
first stage appearance since death of 
her husband. Her comeback part was 
a minor role in a drama at Hedgerow 
theater near Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth M. Farley, 11-year-old 
daughter of Postmaster General Far- 
ley, will sponsor the new destroyer 
Aylwin, to be launched at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard July 10. 


TAXES 


Indications are that 30-cent process- 
ing tax on wheat will continue in 
force after July 1, the beginning of 
new marketing year. 

Thirty thousand persons gather in 
Baton Rouge, La., for a noisy demon- 
Stration against Senator Huey P. 
Long’s political administration, and 
to protest new taxes proposed by the 
state legislature. 

Last summer the House Ways and 
Means subcommittee spent its time de- 
vising plugs for the many loopholes 
in existing tax laws. Apparently en- 
couraged by its success, the committee 
this summer plans to devise a way to 
overhaul entire federal tax system. 


FARMING 


According to a survey made by De- 
partment of Agriculture in 352 coun- 
ties in 46 states half of the farm homes 
in this country are in need of repairs. 
Of 6,125,000 farm homes included in 
survey 50 per cent were found in fair- 
ly good structural condition; 15 per 
cent needed complete replacement of 
foundations; 15 to 20 per cent needed 
replacement of roofs; 10 to 15 per cent 
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need new floors and about 10 per cent 
need repairs or replacement of ex- 
terior walls. 

Farm Credit Administration reports 
further evidence of upturn in farm real 
estate values. 

Seasonal increase in the number of 
hired farm hands is reported by Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, but 
number this June was less than last. 

Farm Credit Administration raises 
maximum amount of emergency crop 
loans from $250 to $400 in the drought 
areas. 

Federal officials are preparing to 
purchase approximately 5,000,000 head 
of cattle from drought-stricken ranch- 
ers in 12 states. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


To thousands of young men com- 
pleting maximum service in Civilian 
Conservation Corps on June 30 Direc- 
tor Robert Fechner sends message of 
“thanks and godspeed” in which he 
said: “It took courage and ‘stuff’ to do 
the job you did. You leave behind 
monuments of worth.” 


AVIATION 


Report of special House Military 
Affairs subcommittee investigating the 
Army Air Corps demands the im- 
mediate removal of Maj. Gen. Benja- 
min D. Foulois as 
chief of the corps, 
such action to be ide 
taken by the Sec- 
retary of War. 

Elliott Roosevelt, 
son of the Presi- 
dent, is elected 
vice president of 
the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Com- 
merce of America. 

Capt. Westside 
T. Larson, of the 
Army Air Corps, is 
presented the Mackay Trophy for 1933 
in recognition of his efforts in the de- 
velopment of aerial frontier defense 
tactics, 

Mrs. Jeanette Piccard successfully 
completes two solo balloon flights 
which were necessary for required li- 
cense to permit her to pilot strato- 
sphere balloon in which she and her 
husband are planning a flight this 
summer. She is first woman to make 
night and day solo balloon flights. 

Navy’s new airplane carrier Ranger 
is commissioned at Norfolk with Capt. 
Arthur Bristol in command. 


BANKING 


More than 1,500 of the nation’s bank- 
ers attend 32nd annual convention of 
the American Institute of Banking, the 
training section of the American Bank- 
ers Association, at Washington. 

Treasury department reveals that 
0 additional national banks with de- 
posits totaling more than $37,000,000 
were licensed to open during May, 
leaving 126 national institutions yet to 
be reorganized or liquidated. 

Robert B. McGraw, chairman of the 
Protection Committee of the Savings 
Banks’ Association of Massachusetts, 
blames bankers for the big increase 


SA 
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in hold-up losses because “the growing 
class of crime in which bankers are 
particularly interested may be vastly 
reduced in volume by using scientific 
methods of defense.” 

Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, advises bankers that banks which 
have contributed to temporary feder- 
al deposit insurance fund will not 
have to make any immediate addition- 
al payments for additional protection 
provided for their depositors until Oc- 
tober 1. The limit of insurance for 
each depositor will jump from $2,500 
to $5,000 on July 1. 


RAILROADS 


By terms of Crosser bill passed by 
Congress and signed by President 
Roosevelt more than one million em- 
ployees of nation’s railroads are to be 
placed under federally supervised re- 
tirement-pension system. Railroads 
are required to contribute twice as 
much as their employees, the rate for 
the latter being temporarily set at two 
per cent of their earnings. 

New streamline era in railroads is 
predicted with a period of railroad 
building similar to that which marked 
the earlier days of transportation. 


REPEAL 


Just before Congress adjourned 
Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas, 
co-author of the 18th amendment, in- 
troduced an amendment proposing 
federal regulation and restriction on 
liquor traffic. 

Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 
tration asks President for executive 
order empowering the board to con- 
duct trials and impose penalties up to 
$5,000. 

Government rejects “Bootleg Deal” 
whereby millions of gallons of moon- 
shine would be diverted to legal chan- 
nels simply by paying the federal tax. 


RADIO 


Ogden Reid, editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, refuses request of 
Federal Radio Commission to submit 
“any facts or other material” in sup- 
port of an assertion that “the radio, 
controlled by the administration 
through its licensing power was made 
the spokesman of the New Deal.” 

New Federal Communications Com- 
mission which will succeed the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission and have con- 
trol of radio, telephones and tele- 
graphs under the Dill-Rayburn com- 
munications bill is expected to be ap- 
pointed by the President before July 
1 when the law goes into effect. 


SPORTS 


The mighty Golden Bears of the Uni- 
versity of California win historic in- 
tercollegiate rowing regatta on the 
Poughkeepsie, with second place going 
to Washington, third to Navy, fourth 
to Cornell, fifth to Pennsylvania, sixth 
to Syracuse and seventh to Columbia. 

National Outboard Motorboat Cham- 
pionships this year will be held on the 
Schuylkill river in Fairmont Park Sep- 
tember 15 and 16. 

In track race at Princeton, N. J., 
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Glenn Cunningham, the flying Kansan, 
established a new world’s record 
by running a mile in four minutes 6.7 
seconds—the fastest mile ever ran by 
man. 

Helen Wills Moody, former tennis 
queen, reveals she is feeling “about all 
right again” and says she hopes to be 
back in tennis title play next year. 


COURTS 


Gov. William Langer, of North Da- 
kota, and four co-defendants are con- 
victed in federal district court at Bis- 
marck on charges of 
defrauding the Unit- 
ed States govern- 
ment. Demand is 
made that the gov- 
ernor be ousted be- 
cause of his convic- 
tion of a federal fel- 
ony and Lieut. Gov. 
Ole H. Olson pro- 
ceeds to take the 
oath as governor. 

United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals upholds consti- 
tutionality of the Norris-LaGuardia 
anti-injunction act which forbids the 
granting of injunctions by federal 
courts in labor disputes except in 
cases of proved fraud and violence. 


LABOR 


Striking longshoremen at San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Tacoma _ vote 
against acceptance of settlement pact 
designed to end coastwise strike. 

As result of endeavors by William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, general steel strike 
set for middle of June was indefinitely 
postponed while both sides looked to 
President Roosevelt to settle differ- 
ences and he authorizes Secretary of 
Labor Perkins to represent him in 
negotiations. 


GENERAL 


American Veterans Association 
launches drive for thousands of vet- 
erans to bring its membership up to 
100,000 ex-service men. 

Now that Congress is “out” both 
parties are already claiming fall vote 
success. Democrats are predicting 
they will keep their bulging Congres- 
sional majorities, while Republicans 
predict gains in November election to 
the extent that they will cut down the 
famous Democratic House majority of 
200 by 50 to 75 seats. 

—______o >. __ — 


BE A GOVERNMENT CLERK 


“NEW DEAL” means thousands clerks 
at Washington and elsewhere. Summer or 
Fall examinations expected. Men-women 
18-50. Start $1260-$1500 year. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. F190, Rochester, N. Y., 
for FREE particulars.—Advertisement. 
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CONGRESS 


Adjournment of the second session 
of the 73rd Congress brought to an 
end a colorful, spectacular and busy 
session. During its six months ses- 
sion more important measures relating 
to a wide variety of subjects were 
passed than at any session in many 
years. It was marked by frequent 
clashes along party lines and occa- 
sionally between Congress and the ad- 
ministration but as a whole Congress 
cooperated with the President. 

There were apparently two chief 
reasons for this. Administration lead- 
ers held insurgents pretty well in 
hand with a rumored “black list,” loss 
of patronage, and possible lack of ad- 
ministration support in the coming 
election when 35 senators and an en- 
tire House is to be elected. Of course 
the other reason was letters from 
“back home” which plainly indicated 
the majority was with the administra- 
tion. Only in two instances did Con- 
gress kick over the traces—when it 
overrode the veto of the independent 
appropriations bill which restored pay 
of federal employees and veterans’ 
compensation and in the rejection of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway treaty. 

The quality of the vast amount of 
grist from the legislative mill remains 
to be seen. But without alluding to 
the quality, you have to admit that 
Congress produced some quantity. Not 
only is the President glad to have Con- 
gress off his hands, but the whole coun- 
try feels a little better. It has been 
said that there was never a time in 
our history when business interests 
have viewed with as much relief the 
adjournment of a Congress. To many 
it means the end of the uncertainty 
of things which has stuck around for 
the past six months. And as his first 
Congress passed from the scene Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was left with the reins 
of recovery in his hands. He is armed 
with more power than any executive 
of this great democracy ever had and 
the people are relying upon him. 

Most of the measures enacted relat- 
ed to the pocketbook in one way or 
another. A balanced budget (insofar 
as regular government expenditures 
were concerned) was thought to have 
been provided for when the taxpayers 
were assessed an extra $330,000,000 to 
bring the estimated receipts for the 
coming year up to nearly $3,000,000,- 
000—the amount appropriated for the 
ordinary expense of conducting the 
government. Much of this was expect- 
ed to come from plugging loopholes in 
income tax laws through which many 
high salaried persons and corporations 
had evaded taxation. On the other 





hand the deficiency, relief, drought 
and other emergency appropriations of 
$6,800,000,000 and the use of unused 
balances brought the total up to about 
¥12,000,000,000—a peacetime record for 
appropriations. 

Hardly 


had Congress got settled 


down to business before it passed the 
gold reserve act which authorized the 
President to revalue the dollar at 50 
to 60 cents; declared the coinage of 
gold at an end, the metal to be held 
for backing currency; gave the Treas- 
ury the title to all the nation’s gold 
stocks; and created a two-billion dol- 
lar fund with which to stabilize the 
dollar in foreign markets. An amend- 
ment provided payment for newly 
mined silver in certificates instead of 
silver dollars; issuance of certificates 
against the silver held in the Treasury; 
and to reduce the weight of the silver 
dollar, if necessary. 

Later on in the session silverites 
succeeded in passing the silver pur- 
chase act establishing a policy of 
maintaining a metal monetary reserve 
of 25 per cent silver and the remain- 
ing 75 per cent-in gold. The Treasury 
was authorized to buy silver until this 
percentage had been secured or the 
price went above $1.29 per ounce, 

Temporary insurance of bank ac- 
counts as provided for in the banking 
act of 1933 was extended another year. 
However, the amount of the accounts 
covered by insurance was raised from 
$2,500 to $5,000. The Steagall amend- 
ment attached to the measure author- 
ized the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to buy up assets of closed 
banks whenever practical to facilitate 
their opening and paying off deposi- 
tors. Lending powers of RFC were 
extended to February 1935. 

Debt defaulting nations were hard 
hit by the Johnson bill which closed 
our money markets to those countries 
which thought it proper to skip pay- 
ments on their debts to the United 
States. Bankruptcy laws establishing 
legal machinery for the refunding of 
debts of municipalities and corpora- 
tions were enacted. 

Much against its will Congress voted 
to give the President power to raise 
or lower existing tariffs as much as 50 
per cent in making trade agreements 
with other nations in an effort to re- 
vive our declining foreign trade. In 
granting this power, however, Con- 
gress specified no debt agreements 
were to be made and limited the bill 
to three years. 

Passage of nearly a dozen bills 
strengthening and broadening the 
powers of the Department of Justice 
against crime slashed much of the red 
tape which prevented bringing gang- 
sters to speedy justice. 

Farming legislation consisted of 
making cattle, peanuts, flax, barley, 
rye and grain sorghum basic com- 
modities; establishing a fund of $150,- 
000,000 for beef and dairy cattle in- 
dustries program; Bankhead act au- 
thorizing AAA to levy ginning tax of 50 
per cent on cotton produced in excess 
of 10,000,000 bales for 1934-35; Smith- 
Kerr bill assessing penalties on tobac- 
co exceeding quotas of crop reduction 
agreements; establishing sugar pro- 
duction quotas of 1,500,000 tons for 
beet sugar and 260,000 tons for sugar 
cane and included sugar as a basic 
commodity; passed crep production 
loan measure providing $40,000,000 
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loan fund to finance crop productioy: 
guaranteed payment of principa) o; 
$2,000,000,000 of Federal Farm Mor; 
gage Corporation bonds; failed to pas, 
the pure food and drug bill, and with 
held action on amendments to AAA 
act broadening licensing power of {h, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Many treaties were concluded ap 
ratified. These covered a variety o; 
subjects including extradition agre 
ments with other countries, equal na 
tionality rights for women in the Pap. 
American countries, restriction of 
arms sales and non-aggression pacts 
Right of intervention in Cuban affairs 
by the United States was set aside by 
another. This latter act followed 
closely upon a bill which gives th 
Philippine Islands their freedom upo; 
establishment of a government of their 
own and proof of their ability fo: 
self-rule. 

The most important regulatory meas 
ure was the stock exchange bill. <A 
commission was created and giver 
broad powers to regulate stock mar- 
kets in order to prevent recurrence o| 
wild, frenzied gambling and specula- 
tion which preceded the Wall Street 
crash in 1929. It was also given juris 
diction over administration of the se- 
curities act passed last year and some- 
what modified this year to permit a 
freer flow of capital into legitimat 
investments. A Federal Communica. 
tions Commission was established to 
replace the Federal Radio Commissio: 
and in addition regulate the telephon 
and telegraph systems. 

Nothing caused more dissension an<( 
controversy than the wholesale can 
cellation of airmail contracts becaus« 
of alleged collusion and graft. Tem- 
porary legislation provided for a thor- 
ough study of the situation with a view 
to permanent laws. It also returned 
the airmail to private carriers. 

Upon recommendation and request 
of the President legislation was passed 
for the institution of a huge housing 
program. It provided for loans for th 
repair and renovation of existing 
homes, money for construction of new 
ones, creation of national mortgast 
associations and government guaran 
tee for the repayment of such loans 
An act earlier in the session provided 
for government guarantee of principa! 
as well as interest on bonds of Hom 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Indians of the United States wer 
given a New Deal by passage of a bil! 
which provides for self-governmen! 
of the tribes, loans from a revolving 
fund to permit them to enter business 
lands for the landless and permits 
those qualified to enter Indian Servic: 

Generous appropriations were gran! 
ed and the Navy Department autho! 
ized to begin a building program c:! 
culated to bring the American Nav) 
to full treaty strength authorized 3! 
London and Washington. 

Since Congress could not agree 0! 
the much disputed Wagner labor bill. 
it was put aside and a joint resolution 
approved which gave the Presiden! 
power to establish boards for the pur 
pose of settling labor disputes. 
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June 30, 1934 


Simplified New Cure 
for Bone Disease 


Based on Principle 
of “Maggot Cure” 


Back in 1929 it was the privilege of 
the Pathfinder to publish the first 
news of a startling new treatment for 
the very distressing bone disease 
which the doctors call “osteomyele- 
tis.” This is a disease which inflames 
and eats away the tissue of the bone 
and also the marrow. 

The treatment in question had been 
accidentally discovered (or rediscov- 
ered) by some of our surgeons in 
France during the World war, who 
had noticed that neglected wounded 
soldiers whose bone injuries had be- 
come infested with maggots were ac- 
tually cured, instead of dying, as 
might have been expected. 

When the Pathfinder announced 
that cure, the journal of the high-hat 
American Medical Association repub- 
lished our article, ridiculed the idea 
and branded it as “the best medical 
joke of the year.” Anyway, the cure 
was not a joke to the unfortunate suf- 
ferers who benefited by it. 

It was Dr. William Baer, of Johns 
Hopkins university, who adopted this 
“maggot” idea and proved its success 
in a great number of cases, Dr. Baer 
is now dead, but the work he started 
will go on, even though some doctors 
may scoff at anything so plebeian as 
using maggots to treat what they con- 
sider “surgical cases.” 

Dr. Baer himself didn’t know what 
it was about the maggots that stopped 
the necrosis and brought about a cure. 
He said it was probably due to some 
biochemical action of which he knew 
nothing. It is conceded that the “mag- 
got cure” is not one that could be 
adopted universally. In the first place 
you have to have pedigreed maggots 
which are bred under the strictest 
control, and even then there is danger 
of tetanus or other outside infection. 
That is why other surgeons have gone 
on experimenting along the same line. 
And now comes more good news, 
which is reported in the February is- 
sue of Surgery, Gynecology and Ob- 
stetrics, by Dr. M. A. Stewart, of the 
Rice Institute, of Houston, Tex. 

It was accidentally discovered that 
maggots exude a chemical—namely 
calcium carbonate—or in common 
English, lime. Lime, as we know, is 
the material out of which bones are 
chiefly made. Hence, those humble 
little maggots, by feeding on the dis- 
eased bone and then purifying the ma- 
terial and exuding it from the walls 
of their bodies, directly in the place 
where the disease was, were simply 
supplying fresh and pure material for 
the new bone to grow on. 

Having thus discovered the function 
of the maggots, the next thing was to 
try the use of calcium carbonate itself, 
which is cheap as dirt—without using 
the maggots at all. Success crowned 
these efforts. The sufferers have re- 


sponded to this type of treatment the 
same as they did to the maggot treat- 
ment. They improve from the very 
start, and continue to improve until a 
cure takes place. This basic medical 
discovery will bring relief to many 
sufferers, for this disease in the past 
has resisted the most skillful treat- 
ment. Many brave people have had 
to have their bones exposed and scrap- 
ed time after time, suffering tortures— 
with little hope of a permanent cure 
even then. 

Of course, in administering the new 
bone cure a very exact, though not 
difficult, technique has to be followed. 
In a general way, this is the pro- 
cedure: The part of the bone that is 
diseased is removed surgically. The 
wound is packed for 24 hours with 
vaseline gauze; then the gauze is re- 
moved and the wound is irrigated 
with picric acid-glycerin solution. 
Next a watery solution of calcium car- 
bonate is sprayed into the wound with 
a nasal atomizer. These treatments 
are ordinarily given three times a 
week. In acute cases daily treatments 
may be necessary. 

The new cure offers a great boon to 
sufferers from this dread disease, as 
they can feel assured that they are 
going to be actually cured once for all, 





16th century picture of doctor extracting 
the “jewel” from toad’s head to cure peo- 
ple of poison. 


instead of having to go under the sur- 
geon’s knife repeatedly. Some people 
with delicate nerves have recoiled at 
the idea of having “worms working 
on them”—even though a cure was 
made. Thus the “maggot cure” has 
not been popularized to the extent that 
it is sold in fancy cellophane packages 
in the 10-cent stores. By discovering 
what the active principle is, the “mag- 
got idea” can be thrown into the sur- 
geons’ slopbucket, along with tonsils, 
appendixes, livers, kidneys, gall-blad- 
ders, stomachs, hearts, etc. 

Sensitive patients need never be told 
that “those horrid maggots” ever had 
anything to do with making their cure 
possible. Thus the humble maggot has 
done his work and fulfilled his mis- 
sion and he can now pass out of the 
picture. He went on doing the job 
that was before him, in obscurity and 
without any flamboyant publicity. He 
never got his portrait in the annals of 
the Medical Association. 

Our poets have poetized on every 
subject under the sun, and several 
more—but not one has immortalized 
the maggot that proved himself one of 
the best friends man ever had. There 
will not even be a monument erected 
to the maggot, as there was to that 
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other friend of man—the originator of 
the crop-reduction plan—the boll wee- 
vil. 

Other maggots please take notice! 
Keep on pegging away! Don’t give up 
because somebody makes fun of you 
or says it is impossible to introduce 
you in polite society. Maybe you are 
accomplishing something, in the great 
scheme of things, which you wot not 
of—and which even the greatest au- 
thorities or what-nots wot not of. 

As a matter of fact, there is no rea- 
son why even the most high-fed and 
high-feeding surgeons should not give 
their O. K. to the new bone treatment, 
even though it was brought about by 
a thing so disgusting as the maggot. 
The history of medicine shows plenty 
of strange and disgusting things which 
have been made use of in trying to 
cure people of their ills. It was uni- 
versally believed in times gone by that 
the toad had a “jewel” in its head and 
that this jewel was good for many dis- 
eases. John Bunyan (not Paul) when 
apologizing for writing “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” wrote: “If that a pearl may 
in a toad’s head dwell”—etc. Shake- 
speare and other writers speak of the 
toad’s jewel as a real thing. Shake- 
speare investigated almost everything, 
but even he didn’t take the trouble to 
cut up a toad and find out that the 
“jewel” was a myth which was an in- 
vention of the superstitious doctors of 
an early day. 

Precious stones were another infal- 
lible cure for diseases. Agate was a 
specific for spider bites, headache and 
bleeding wounds and if a quinsy pa- 
tient swallowed it he was cured. Beryl 
cured eye trouble of all sorts. Car- 
buncle gems not only warded off car- 
buncles and boils but also were a pre- 
ventive of insanity. Coral kept off 
malaria. Set into a dog’s collar coral 
kept the dog from going mad—though 
it is enough to make any dog mad to 
have to wear any collar. Emeralds 
were even more costly than diamonds, 
for emeralds were used by the doctors 
to cure the fatal dysentery, while dia- 
monds would only cure malaria. Or- 
dinary people in those days simply 
had to die if they caught typhoid fever 
or got bit by a snake, for sapphire was 
the only approved cure, and sapphires 
were very costly. 

It was Pasteur, the French scientist, 
who discovered that germs are the 
cause of most of our troubles—and 
this was only a few years ago. Up to 
that time people had to go on suffering 
until they died, when they had a bad 
fracture or anything serious. It was 
Dr. Joseph Lister, an English surgeon, 
who first adopted the Pasteur idea and 
started using antiseptics. He washed 
wounds with a solution of carbolic 
acid and sprayed the air with it—and 
his patients got well. The mortality 
from blood poison in all operations 
was terrible in the old days, And that 
doesn’t mean so long ago either. It 
was only in 1846 that anesthetics were 
first used—and many leading physi- 
cians of that day denounced the “new” 
methods as fakes and condemned oth- 
er doctors who used them. 
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EDITORIAL 


It’s no use to holler when you get 
into deep water. Just keep your 
mouth shut and swim for dear life. 


q 


Jobs are now so plentiful that you 
seldom see more than 15 or 20 people 
watching a sign painter doing a sign. 











Birds can’t see blue, the scientists 
have discovered. Now let somebody 
create some blue cherries and every- 
thing will be O. K. 

g 


Vandals have stolen Mozart’s famous 
flute. Now if they will only steal a 
few high-pitched saxophones and 
xylophones the world can get some- 
where. 

q 


A new-model auto has been put on 
the market which can be driven from 
the back seat. What is new about 
that, many a married man will ask? 

gq 

Genuine greatness is always accom- 
panied by true humility and simplicity. 
If you were to drop in at the desk of 
the snake editor of the Pathfinder any 
time you would find him working 
with his coat off, in a 37-cent shirt of 
modest and chaste design, devoid of 
ornaments of any kind. 


G 


WAS IT WORTH WHILE? 

L SALVADOR didn’t help her 

friendly relations with the Unit- 
ed States or the League of Nations any 
too much when she recognized Man- 
choukuo. The nations of the world 
had clubbed together some time ago 
and decided the domain of the present 
Emperor Kang Teh didn’t deserve to 
be officially noticed inasmuch as Ja- 
pan had cut a large slice out of China 
to create the new state. Until March 
3, 1934, Japan was the only nation to 
exchange diplomatic representatives 
with the former Chinese province of 
Manchuria. On that date the tiny Cen- 
tral American republic took it into her 
head she might do the same thing. The 
export trade of her one crop, coffee, 
had fallen off considerably, due to the 
fact that El Salvador’s best customer, 
Germany, was largely drinking chic- 
ory for breakfast these days instead 
of a potion made from the superior 
Salvadorean coffee bean. 

It’s a sad enough situation to be like 
Cuba and raise only one crop, but it’s 
just twice as bad if you can’t sell even 
that. Although no official report was 
forthcoming from the capital, no doubt 
a Japanese diplomat whispered in a 
distraught El Salvador ear of the pos- 
sibility of selling large quantities of 
coffee to Japan and Manchoukuo, if 
only the tropical state which is about 
the size of Maryland, would recognize 
Japan’s new toy. Salvador was in a 
tight place; she accepted, but perhaps 
because of more than one twinge of 
conscience she kept the fact hidden 


for three long months. Then the 
League of Nations and the States indi- 
cated their displeasure, and El Salva- 
dor politely told them it was none of 
their business—which in fact it wasn’t. 
For a time the storm waxed hot over 
the coffee diplomacy of El Salvador, 
but now that things have quieted down 
the ironic feature of the whole affair 
is thus: Both the Japanese and the 
Manchoukuoans are constant. tea 
drinkers and are almost totally una- 
ware of even the existence of coffee. 


g 


The Dean Emeritus of Northwestern 
university goes to the trouble to coin 
a new word for Congressional investi- 
gators. He calls them “sooptropists,” 
meaning, literally, publicity seeking 
spies. We’ve heard ’em called worse 
than that, Dean. 

q 


REFORM THOSE MOVIES! 

HE PATHFINDER has received a 

66-page brief from the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America arguing that there is no need 
for censorship of the movies. One sec- 
tion of the brief is given up to “evi- 
dence of progress in raising the stand- 
ards of motion pictures.” 

Well, if the standard of motion pic- 
tures has been raised, they must have 
been diabolical before. 

We don’t mean to issue a wholesale 
condemnation of motion pictures; that 
would be silly. The movies, when 
handled with just a fair sense of the 
duties which the producers and man- 
agers owe to the public, are a great 
boon to the masses of the people, who 
ought to have some amusement and 
diversion, Heaven knows. The movie 
people have brought the art of enter- 
tainment right to the doors of the com- 
mon people, and that is a great work. 

Instead of charging outrageous pric- 
es and setting up asinine conditions as 
the “legitimate” stage people did, the 
movie people saw the opportunity to 
popularize the drama and seized it. 
They did much better than the old- 
time theatrical interests always had. 
They created numerous new theaters 
which were a delight in themselves. 
Instead of giving just one show a day 
they give a number. In fact they have 
set such a fast pace in the field of dra- 
matics, comedy, tragedy, and even mu- 
sic that the smug and hard-boiled the- 
atrical magnates have been complete- 
ly outclassed. 

It is reasonable to assume that a 
wholly new industry, in which there 
was so much easy money, quick fame 
and spectacular success would attract 
many unprincipled schemers who 
would have no object whatever except 
to make profits. It is not true that the 
pictures of gang life, vice and crime 
naturally attract more people and 
make more money—but it is much 
easier to throw together a few scenes 
of that type and cash in on a sensation 
than it is to construct one of the really 
splendid movie triumphs. Even a com- 
edy calls for much more creative tal- 
ent, brains, hard work and cold cash 
than one of these vicious and foul pic- 
tures. Hence the producers are tempt- 
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ed to produce pictures which ,,;, 
cheap. They claim they have ty ¢, 
this in order to sandwich in the tiy,.. 
use their studio equipment, actors. 
etc., and produce enough new picture. 
to give the movie houses frequen; 
changes of program. 

But all this does not alter the fae 
that the movies, as now managed, ar, 
the greatest school for vice and cri; 
that a personal devil could ever hay, 
conceived in one of his worst moment; 
of hatred toward mankind. We ar 
glad to see that responsible organiz». 
tions are taking this movie scandal \, 
and are going to fight to put it dow, 
But it will mean work. It is report; 
that Hollywood producers have raise) 
a fund of $2,000,000 to combat th 
censorship of their pictures. 

Will Hays, as you know, was chos. 
en some years ago in order to “clea; 
up” the movies. His intentions wer 
good and they have done their shar 
to pave the hell which the movie maz. 
nates have created and want to main- 
tain. The Pathfinder very soon dis- 
covered that Will Hays was merely 
highly-paid figure-head and that he 
could not exercise any real power in 
the way of reform. 

gq 

“What a ‘new deal’! Prices go wy 
quality goes down, wages lag behind 
and there is no work,” laments the 
Brewery Worker, the organ of th 
brewery unions. This looks as if th 
brewery workers had been drinking 
too much of their own product and 
had developed a severe case of in- 
growing pessimism. 


Senator Copeland writes: “To make 
your chin less noticeable, try massag- 
ing it with an upward motion.” This 
is sound advice, direct and to th 
point. And yet the knockers keep say- 
ing that the senators of our day don’ 
measure up to the old standard! 


q 


REFERRED TO THE AAA 
OF of our foreign exchanges, the 
Dublin Evening Mail, throws ligh! 
on the milk situation which mig) 
help in solving the problem in this 
country. It quotes a city official in 
these words: “It would be a crying 
evil to leave the poor people of th 
city without milk. It would be a wis 
thing if the city authorities would 
take the bull by the horns and dea 
with the matter.” 
g 
That saying that there is “honor 
among thieves” is all bosh; they are no 
better than the rest of us. 
gq 
Never tell everything you know 
You might be asked for an encore— 
or a Congressional investigating con 
mittee might call on you to make good 


An editor was murdered in a Wes! 
ern state a while ago and the murder" 
er was sentenced to 99 years in prisoD 
while a fellow who killed a lawyer £° 
off with only five years. Prospectiv' 
murderers please take notice. Be sur 
and pick a lawyer; spare us editors 
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MARKETING 


The “danger” sirens are dying down 
almost to the point where a keen ear 
can detect sounds which indicate true 
progress in the ways of industry and 
trade. While war always raises prices 
and boosts business, few sane people 
would favor making war for that pur- 
pose. And yet, when we take a look 
over the country, we see far too many 
signs of war. This is not the kind of 
war in which we have to enlist and 
sg abroad to fight for somebody else 
and confer on them the blessings of 
democracy. It is perhaps even worse 
than that; it is civil war—but war 
which is still has nothing really “civil” 
about it. It is the war between labor 
and capital. 

Labor, having made during the first 
vear of the New Deal the biggest ad- 
vance ever known to history is not 
content but is determined to keep right 
on until it has the 40,000,000 workers 
of the nation all members of unions 
and paying regular dues. Capital, hav- 
ing found in the past that you can’t 
pay wages unless you make profits and 
that you can’t make profits unless the 
public will buy your goods at the in- 
creased rates, are naturally skeptical. 
Hence we find them resisting every 
single advance which labor makes. 
These labor differences always occur 
at two periods—first, when production 
is decreasing and the demand for 
more products gives labor its chance 
to secure higher wages, and second, 
when production is on the decline and 
employers are seeking to cut every 
corner and labor is hanging on to the 
gains it made during the last boom. 

Of course the present labor troubles 
are going to be ironed out. This can- 
not be accomplished over night, when 
the interests of so many millions of 
human beings on each side have to be 
taken into account. But we are not 
going to have a labor war or an insur- 
rection or anything of that sort. Pres- 
ident Cleveland, another Democrat, 
had to call out the federal troops in 
order to settle strike riots in Chicago 
once. President Roosevelt will not 
have to do anything of that kind, as 
he has ample new legislation which 
provides for the discussion and final 
settlement of all labor disputes as they 
come up. All persons who assert that 
they can’t find any work will now 
have to take a job or shut up. This 
alone is putting thousands of com- 
inunistic and other malcontents and 
igitators off the street. Some of them 
have already discovered that it is just 
is much fun to do an honest days’ 
work as it is to stand on a soap-box 
and incite poor dupes to commit vio- 
lence—and get caught in the meshes 
of the law. 

As a rule the country is so afraid 
of what Congress may do that there 
is a sigh of relief when Congress ad- 
journs. As arule also the weather gets 
So hot in Washington that the -law- 
makers are tickled to adjourn. But 














this time the weather, as we know, 
has been “Democratic.” Washington 
has been blessed this year with the 
type of weather which makes people 
want to go out and start something or 
lick somebody. It was this invigorat- 
ing weather which bedeviled the Pres- 
ident’s own schedule and kept Con- 
gress a month longer in Washington 
than he had intended. He simply 
could not get the lawmakers to go 
away. He hinted of fishing trips and 
pictured the pleasures of rural nights, 
under the moon—but Congress just 
refused to shut up and go away. As 
long as Congress is in session, the busi- 
ness world never knows what to ex- 
pect. Hence, on general principles, it 
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Industrial warfare never accomplished any- 
thing but ruin. It must not be allowed 
to get a start. 


is now one more good sign that we 
are “shet of Congress,” as One man 
puts it. In fact this time we are “shet” 
of it until after the election, and until 
Jan. 3, 1935—which gives us a grand 
breathing spell. 

On the other hand, the President has 
practically unlimited sums of money 
to expend—not on just one or two 
projects, as used to be the case, but 
on hundreds of different objects, many 
of which were never dreamed of be- 
fore. Critics used to grouch when a 
single Congress, in two years, voted 
appropriations totaling a billion dol- 
lars. This was terrible extravagance, 
it was said. But during this single 
session this record-breaking Congress 
has knocked the indicator up almost 
to the 12 billion mark, and then let up, 
with the promise that it could do bet- 
ter if it was really trying. If this 12 
billion was divided up equally, you 
would get about $100. While this 
doesn’t sound like very much to a 
“specialist” of some sort who charges 
that much an hour, or to a stock gam- 
bler who makes many times that much 
without lifting his hand—still this is 
a vast amount of money and it would 
be impossible to spend it without do- 
ing a lot of good with it. 

Big Business is an old sinner who 





has been hopelessly constipated. He's 
all right otherwise, but that’s what's 
the matter with him. The Pathfinder 
is the first authority to diagnose the 
trouble in these popular terms. The 
trouble being known, the remedy is 
simple—a heavy dose of castor oil. 
The New Deal administration is now 
administering the thorough purge 
which business had to have before it 
could resume. Spending those govern- 
ment billions is the purgative. It 
could not make a strong, vigorous man 
out of a person who was already on 
his last legs. It could not help Spain 
or any of the other nations which are 
victims of old-age. But it is all that is 
required to put this country on its 
feet. A thorough purging starts the 
system to functioning the way it was 
intended to do, instead of allowing the 
patient to keep on gorging when there 
is no “elimination.” This patient is 
now getting the biggest dose of cathar- 
tic ever known to the annals of polit- 
ical doctoring. It is going to start 
things going, you may depend upon it. 
Even 12 billion dollars would not 
keep the United States going over a 
month if everybody went on a strike, 
took a dog-in-the-manger attitude and 
refused to produce anything or per- 
form any service. At the end of a 
month there would be absolute starva- 
tion, except for those who know how 
to dig their living out of mother earth. 
So we can see that no matter how much 
is spent, it can still be only a drop in 
the bucket. Spending other people's 
money can never take the place of 
personal and individual effort in the 
way of earning a living. So we should 
consider all this spending for exactly 
what it is, and no more, It is not a 
panacea, it cannot take the place of 
honest labor, and it could not produce 
prosperity if the people all quit and 
began to look to Washington for their 
pap. However, when we recognize 
this spending as just a dose of castor 
oil, we can see that there is reason 
init. As soon as the functions of busi- 
ness are resumed, the money which is 
stored up in the banks, etc., and hid- 
den in mattresses, chimneys, etc., will 
come out and do its work. 
————————— 


YOUNGSTERS ARE BEST SPELLERS 


Don’t let anyone tell you the old 
timers could outspell the present gen- 
eration for Miss Caroline Pfaff who 
conducted the annual spelling bee of 
the Louisiana public schools says they 
couldn’t—and offers statistics to prove 
it. Furthermore, she says, spelling 
among boys is improving from year 
to year. Jawbreakers were easy to 
most of the youngsters while the 
simpler words really caused them the 
most trouble. 

————ea 

“A business career will broaden a 
woman,” says one of those articles in 
a woman’s magazine. Yes, but they 
can always reduce, can’t they? 

a 

Of course insects have brains. How 
else could they figure out exactly 
where you are going to have your 
picnic? 





















































































































CAPITAL CHAT 


Wouldn’t you like to have a 10,000- 
ton “yacht” to go sailing over the At- 
lantic and the Pacific on your vacation. 
That’s just what President Roosevelt 
has for his visit to Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone and the 
Hawaiian Islands. When he called on 
the Navy (of which he is Commander 
in Chief) for a vessel to take him 
places on his vacation the President 
stipulated that it be a recently built 
craft. Wanting to make the best of 
their rare opportunity to take their 
Commander calling in good style the 
Sea Boys chose a flagship, an admiral’s 
craft with its flag quarters and many 
other facilities and comforts. 

For this particular trip the Houston, 
similar ship to the Indianapolis, but 
slightly more recent, was chosen. This 
cruiser, built and launched in 1929, 
one of the fastest of her type, was 
redecorated for the trip. The Presi- 
dent’s suite was renovated and the 
whole 600-foot boat made into a huge 
floating White House. The Houston 
can do better than 32 knots. It carries 
nine eight-inch guns in three triple 
turrets, four five-inch anti-aircraft 
guns, plane catapulting device, and two 
21-inch torpedo tubes above water. It 
is manned by 40 wardroom Officers, 21 
warrant officers, 34 chief petty officers 
and over 400 enlisted men. 

Quarters are provided for three high 
or cabin officers. There is also office 
space for the President’s executive 
duties. The trim cruiser has more 
comforts and accommodations than 
the ordinary warship. President 
Roosevelt occupies the admiral’s quar- 
ters fitted with luxuries the navy pro- 
vides for its highest officers. 

On the Houston the admiral’s ac- 
commodations include two main 
cabins—sitting room, dining room and 
bedroom—a bath and a service pantry. 
The sitting room is about 20 by 20 
feet. The admiral’s table or board is 
large enough to seat 16 or more per- 
sons. Silver ware being used is the 
ship’s own sumptuous silver service 
presented by the City of Houston, Tex., 
for which the ship was named. Both 
the sitting room and the: bedroom are 
comfortably and almost elaborately 
furnished. The bath has both shower 
and tub. The service pantry is equip- 
ped to keep food warm after it is 
brought up from the ship’s galley, and 
with electrical refrigeration to keep 
foods and water, etc., cool. During 
the President’s voyage the Houston is 
under the command of Capt. Walter 
B. Woodson. 

Vice President Garner who used to 
shun luxuries has now joined “The 
Four Hundred of America” group. A 
certain motor car firm makes expen- 
sive 16-cylinder limousines. But this 
firm limits its annual output of 16s 
to 400 made-to-order jobs and adver- 
tises them as “Four Hundred cars a 
year to The Four Hundred of 
America.” 





While he was Speaker of 


the House Mr. Garner shunned even 
the Speaker’s car, preferring to ride 
taxicabs and street cars. But when 
he was elected Vice President he de- 
cided to live up to the dignity of the 
office and has been going places in 
the official Vice President car. Now 
he has a new official car—a gift of the 
taxpayers through vote of the Senate. 
And what acar! It is described as the 
world’s longest, most luxurious and 
fanciest automobile. The retail price 
of the Garner model is $7,660. Twenty 
feet long and streamlined, it is re- 
plete with nearly every luxury excepl 
hot and cold running water. It has a 
concealed radio, concealed hand mir- 
rors, a telephone, etc., etc. The foot 
space in front of the back seat is al- 
most big enough for a cot, and the 
back seat itself would be a comfort- 
table bed for a person of ordinary 
height. Its 165 horsepower engine is 
capable of driving it at around 100 
miles an hour. It goes without saying 
that no taxpayer begrudges our Vice 
President a suitable car with chauf- 
feur, but in this case and in these 
times we think the job has been doubly 
overdone and the Senate should be re- 
minded of its exaggerated extrava- 
gance. 

Just as the old popular notion that 
lightning never strikes in the same 
place more than once has been smash- 
ed many times by actual happening, 
so the old belief that lightning never 
reaches the ground has been refuted 
by actual happening. The accompany- 
ing picture is ample proof of the lat- 
ter. This brand of a bolt of lightning 
which hit Mother Earth near the 18th 
hole at Kenwood Golf Club in Wash- 
ington recently is typical of such oc- 





“Herr” Lightning leaves his footprint on 
the green of a popular Washington golf 
course. 


currences. Both the grass and the 
ground were seared by the intense 
heat. However, according to Weather 
Bureau officials, lightning rarely ac- 
tually reaches the ground and when it 
does it seldom leaves its “footprint” 
as in this case. As to lightning strik- 
ing twice in the same place, it has been 
known to strike the same building or 
tree several times during a single 
storm. In fact, the Weather Bureau 
says trees, buildings, chimneys, and 





The Pathfinder 


other tall objects in exposed and ele. 
vated places are likely to be struck 
by lightning regardless of the number 
of times they have been struck befo; 

Since she has been First Lady of th, 
Land Mrs. Roosevelt has established 4 
record for travel. In little more thay 
a year she has covered more than 3)... 
000 miles in 28 states and two coun- 
tries. 

Traffic regulations on the Capito! 
grounds have been modified somewhat 
since the unfortunate accidental death 
of Rep. Thomas C. Coffin. New regu- 
lations have been promulgated which 
are designed to protect Congressme: 
walking back and forth between th: 
House Office Building and the Capi- 
tol. Turns by autos in Capitol Plazs 
are now prohibited. Commercial ve- 
hicles not engaged in Capitol business 
are barred from the grounds. Other 
regulations insure greater safety for 
the lJawmakers. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


In this country there are over 88. 
300,000 miles of telephone wires, 2,3(().- 
900 miles of telegraph and cable and 
300,000 miles of power lines in use. 

More than 7,500,000 rats were de- 
stroyed as a result of the CWA rat 
killing expeditions last winter. 

Taxes on motor fuel in 1933 cost the 
American public more than $700,000.- 
000. 

The Navy paid the cost of sending 
two planes and a destroyer from the 
Canal Zone to the Galapagos Islands 
with medical aid for the author- 
explorer William A. Robinson, a pri 
vate American citizen suffering an at- 
tack of appendicitis. 

Kansas grows more than a fourth of 
the wheat produced in the United 
States. 

Over 41,000,000 of Japan’s 65,000.- 
000 population have deposits in that 
country’s postal savings banks. 

Less than half of the 126,000,000 





people in this country are church 
members. 

Poison ivy is distinctly American in 
origin. 


There are only 3,000,000 golfers in 
the United States, one-sixth of whom 
are casual players. 

Poultry specialists or sexing experts 
can readily pick out the pullets and 
cockerels in a group of newly hatched 
chicks. 


rs 


HOW SPAIN TREATS BULLS 


Antonio Sanchez, a retired toreador. 
going homeward in the early hours 0! 
a Madrid morning had an unexpected 
encounter with a bull which had 
escaped from a slaughter house herd 
The former bullfighter rushed home t: 
get his muleta and sword, and as 
speedily returned to the market wher« 
the animal was eating a hearty mea! 
of vegetables. A few waves of the 
muleta and brandishes of the swori 
and Antonio measured his thrust to 
plunge the steel down through the 
bull’s neck, and somebody had steak. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Henry Prather Fletcher, the newly- 
elected chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, started his career 
in Pennsylvania where he was born 
(Greencastle) 61 years ago, and has 
been to the far corners of the earth in 
the service of the government. He was 
in the Spanish-American war, served 
in the Philippines, then in 1902 began 
his diplomatic career in the legation 
at Habana. Successively, the new Re- 
publican leader, held posts in China, 
Portugal, Chile, Mexico, Belgium, and 
ltaly—to the last four countries named 
he was the American ambassador. He 
resigned in 1929 from the Italian po- 
sition. For a year (1921-22) he was 
under secretary of state and at vari- 
ous times was the American repre- 
sentative at international conferences. 

The Earl of Lonsdale who is known 
as Britain’s first-ranking sportsman 
admitted at a party tendered some 
American cowboys and girls in Lon- 
don that he had aided in the holdup 
of a stage coach in his youth in the 
United States. The 77-year-old peer, 
began his adventures when he ran 
away from his parents in Switzerland 
to join a circus. In the 18 months he 
spent in the sawdust ring he became 
a trick rider and an acrobat. Later 
when he applied for a job as a cow- 
puncher in America he got it. That 
was in the ’70’s and during this same 
period he indulged in the sport of 
holding up the Denver stage coach. 
Returning to his large estates in Eng- 
land, Lord Lonsdale built up a racing 
stable and engaged in playing cricket, 
foot ball, hunting, shooting, yachting, 
and coursing. His favorites are horse 
racing and boxing. Once he put on the 
gloves opposite John L. Sullivan and 
beat him in a five-round set-to. 

To Mrs. James Roosevelt it was 
“very funny”—her receiving a degree 
from Moravian Seminary and College 
for Women at Bethlehem, Pa., when 
she never went to 
school a day in her 
life. The now 
nearly 80-year-old 
mother of the pres- 
ident was educated 
by governesses 
when she was a 
child and a young 
girl. Later she stud- 
ied under’ tutors 
abroad. Wearing an 
academic cap and 
gown, Mrs. Roose- 
velt said she hadn’t “enjoyed anything 
so much in a long time,” and found it 
amusing she had to wait until she was 
a great-grandmother before securing 
a college degree. 

Former President Hoover may be as 
silent as the proverbial sphinx, but 
there are few in America who are as 
well informed on the New Deal and 
affairs in the world in general as the 
one-time White House occupant. Not 
an inkling of what Mr. Hoover thinks 
about things ever seeps out of his 











Mrs. Roosevelt 


Inveterate Fisherman Hoover who makes 
no secret of his visits to trout streams. 


Stanford home. In comparison with 
Mr. Hoover the late Calvin Coolidge 
was a chattering magpie. Even his 
movements with the exception of his 
fishing trips are shrouded with secre- 
cy. Nearly every book, magazine ar- 
ticle, pamphlet and report both public 
and confidential, issued on the topic of 
political science, has received the care- 
ful study of Mr. Hoover. He has trans- 
lators at work giving him the latest 
news of the developments in Moskva, 
Roma, and Berlin. He feels the New 
Deal has not had time enough to be 
thoroughly tested for him to express 
his opinion of it. Each day he goes 
to his office in the Hoover War libra- 
ry where he carries on his duties as 
trustee of Stanford university, head of 
the collecting division of war docu- 
ments and literature for the library, 
and handles his vast mail. 

Crippled with infantile paralysis, 
Charles T. Leviness, 22, of Salisbury, 
Md., had one ambition in life and that 
was to earn a degree from St. John’s 
college in Annapolis. Charles was 
brought to the campus every day for 
four years in his wheel chair, but in 
the classroom he was a brilliant stu- 
dent. Now Charles is in possession 
of his prized bachelor of arts degree. 
When all his classmates received their 
diplomas they went up on the plat- 
form for them, but Governor Albert 
Ritchie stepped down to hand the 
sheepskin to Charles. With the de- 
gree went a medal presented by the 
alumni association of the college. Only 
one word appeared on the badge of 
honor—“Courage.” 

Admiral Joseph Mason Reeves, who 
succeeded Admiral David F. Sellers as 
commander in chief of the United 
States fleet, deplores the lack of en- 
listed men in the navy. However, 
upon taking command he announced 
the fleet was in “excellent material 
condition.” The battleship Pennsyl- 
vania is now his flagship. A man of 
64, he was appointed to the Naval 
academy 44 years ago and is credited 
with having one of the most dis- 
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tinguished careers in the Navy. For 
his service in the World war he was 
awarded the Navy Cross, and after 
that conflict was naval attache at the 
embassy in London. Returning from 
England he was given command of the 
navy yard at New York, taught for a 
time at the Naval War college and 
qualified as an aviation observer. 
Largely instrumental in developing 
aircraft carrier tactics, he was given 
the command of the Aircraft Squad- 
rons, Battle Fleet, a post he held until 
he relieved Admiral Sellers. 

Prince Fumimaro Konoye, president 
of the Japanese House of Peers, who 
came to America for a visit, declared 
the answer to Japan’s overpopulation 
problem is China. A less complicated 
political condition there would result 
in stimulation of business to the bene- 
fit of both nations. While here the 
Prince visited his son who was grad- 
uated from the Lawrenceville school, 
as well as stopping off in New York 
and Washington. An advocate of 
American-Japanese friendship Prince 
Konoye, who is a tall man in his early 
forties, was especially anxious to learn 
the attitude in the United States to- 
ward Japan. 

A certain war veteran wishes the 
silver he carries in his body could be 
put in his pocket now that his pen- 
sion is cut. Eugene Small’s right leg 
alone holds nine and a half pounds of 
the metal and in his head he has an- 
other pound with a smaller amount in 
his shoulder. He has the Victoria 
Cross from Great Britain, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross from the 
United States, a Croix de Guerre each 
from Belgium, Italy, and France, and 
the Cross of St. George from Russia. 
Small’s most notable feat was the cap- 
ture of 27 Germans single-handed in 


one of the Marne battles. 
ATR So ee 5 


YES, A CONVENIENT DEVICE 

We of today have practically for- 
gotten how to crank an auto and take 
the self starter for granted. But it 
was not this way back in 1912 when 
the self starter was new on the mar- 
ket. The starter of those days was a 
huge clumsy affair and if a car owner 
wanted this edded convenience he had 
to shell out about $350 extra. As it 
was both a new device and a costly 
one it took some high pressure sales- 
manship to put over the sales. 

“Chief among its undesirable fea- 
tures (the auto)” one starter adver- 
tisement read, “is the necessity of 
cranking the engine. To the average 
woman it presents an insurmountable 
difficulty in the handling of a car 
while to a man it is an exasperating 
inconvenience and a source of em- 
barrassment which can scarcely be 
exaggerated. A starter may not be 
absolutely necessary to get the car 
under way’ when leaving home or 
when you stall on the street but what 
if you stall on a railroad track?” 

A valuable collection of early auto- 
motive electrical equipment is being 
made by the Smithsonian Institution to 
preserve the record of the pioneer 
work and early steps in this field. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SPACE NOT A PERFECT VACUUM 


Stray atoms of calcium and sodium 
floating around in space eliminate 
that region as an absolutely empty 
void according to an announcement by 
the Carnegie Institution. Previously 
considered as a perfect vacuum space 
is now thought to contain about one 
atom to each cubic inch. While this 
removes the thought of the outlying 
region as being empty of all matter 
the fact remains that it is still an ex- 
cellent vacuum from the experiment- 
er’s point of view since there is only 
one atom where there is ordinarily 
100,000,000 or more. 

These roving atoms are believed to 
be an aid to astronomers in measure- 
ment of distances to the various stars. 
Absorbing certain rays from the star’s 
light they are thought to cause the 
dark lines appearing in the spectrum. 
The distances of the bodies are deter- 
mined by the intensity of these lines. 


DATE OF EXODUS CORRECTED 


Recent finds of pottery by an expe- 
dition into Southern Transjordan 
places the date of the exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt in the 13th cen- 
tury B. C., instead of the 15th as has 
previously been held by many Bible 
students according to Prof. Nelson 
Gluek, head of the expedition and pro- 
fessor of Bible at Hebrew Union Col- 
lege in Cincinnati. The discoveries 
show that the Edomites and the Moa- 
bites did not become established in 
Southern Transjordan until the 13th 
century B. C. and therefore could not 
possibly have refused the Israelites 
passage through their countries, as is 
stated in the Bible, until that time. 

In addition the expedition found 
rich deposits of copper and iron ore 
which they believe were one of the 
sources of the vast wealth of King 
Solomon. A copper mine was discov- 
ered which showed extensive work- 
ing. It ran back into a cliff for more 
than 150 feet and veins of copper ore 
were discernible in the pillars of rock 
which had been left for support. 


PRACTICAL USE OF MIRAGE 


The mirage, which is often classed 
as a hallucination of heat-affected 
wanderers of the desert, has a practical 
use among the engineers of today. The 
principle behind this strange phe- 
nomenon is simple and well known. 
Refraction of light is responsible for 
the whole thing. When looking to- 
ward a distant point the line of sight 
always arches instead of following a 
straight line, due to the bending of the 
light rays. Therefore, when looking 
at a distant hill you are able to see a 
certain portion which is on the other 
side of the rise. Under certain at- 
mospheric conditions the refraction is 
much greater than usual and so the 
arch of the line of sight is greatly in- 
creased. Such conditions bring ob- 











jects into view which are ordinarily 


far below the horizon line. These 
mirages are not uncommon in the 
West. In some cases the refraction is 
so great that the object viewed seems 
to be suspended above the visible hori- 
zon. This explains the mirage of 
desert-fame. 

Engineers put the principle to work 
when it is necessary for them to take 
readings between two points not ordi- 
narily connected by the line of sight. 
Since refraction is greatest at night the 
distant point to be sighted is equipped 
with a strong light. After some wait- 
ing the engineer is rewarded with 
the desired reading. 


PARASITE DESTROYS JAP BEETLE 


It was recently learned by Dr. R. 
W. Glaser of the Rockefeller Institute 
that the tiny parasitical worm, the 
nematoda, will destroy the Japanese 
beetle. The existence of the worm has 
been known since 1929 but Dr. Glaser’s 
finding is the first knowledge of its 
practical value. Large numbers of 
the parasite are being bred for distri- 
bution in sections infested by the 
beetle. The worm accomplishes its 
destruction while the beetle is still in 
the larva stage. It lays its eggs among 
those of the pest and when the tiny 
worms hatch out they attach them- 
selves to the beetle grubs and kill them. 


ANCIENT SKULL SHOWN 

Harvard university is exhibiting the 
skull of a dinosaur found three years 
ago by an expedition sent into Wyo- 
ming by that institution. Its most re- 
markable features are its three horns 
and its extreme width. The arrange- 
ment of the horns furnished the giant 
reptile with formidable fighting equip- 
ment. The two longer ones are locat- 
ed on the upper portion of the skull 
much the same as the horns of the 
modern beasts but the third one, which 
is the smallest, grew from the nose, 
rhinoceros-like. A comparison of the 
length and the width of the head shows 
its unorthodox shape. It is 53 inches 
wide and only 58 inches long. 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





A new treatment of pneumonia 
which brings on an artificial crisis two 
days ahead of time when the patient 
is more able to stand it has been used 
successfully. 

The 14-ton camera which is to be 
used by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey has been completed. It will be 
used for rapid reproduction of charts. 

American radio engineers have been 
successful in generating and receiving 
in outdoor tests radio waves one-fifth 
the length of those with which Mar- 
coni has attracted world interest. 
These new waves are four inches long. 

Tiny parasites have been used in the 
peach orchards of western New York 
to control] the oriental fruit moth. The 
worms attack the larvae of the moth. 

This summer a group of scientists 
will penetrate the last unexplored sec- 
tion in the United States. It is on the 
Utah-Arizona border. 
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KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





There’s a lot about those cyclones jy 
southwest Kansas V. F. Tannehill, o; 
Longview, Wash., could relate, but as 
he fears he would not be believed }, 
confines himself to the happenings of 
the summer of ’92 when the winds 
were of something less than cyclone 
velocity. 

For three days hot winds blew stead- 
ily over that section of the aniti- 
cigarette state until by midnight of the 
third day there wasn’t a pea or 4 
cherry which hadn’t been dried up 
and blown away. Faced with a food 
shortage, the people took to eating 
jack rabbits which were plentiful 
thereabouts. Morning, noon and night 
man, woman and child ate jack rabbit 
week in and week out, until, as you 
would expect, this diet began to have 
a peculiar effect. 

Of course, there had always been 
some athletes in that section of Kansas, 
but nothing could touch the perform. 
ance of Grandma Perkins, who brok« 
the world’s broad jump record at th 
local county fair the day she cele- 
brated her 83rd birthday. And eve: 
Daddy Fairbanks won laurels for him- 
self by halving the time on the world’s 
quarter mile record. Daddy hadn't 
done much training lately, but even 
so, he said, he made a better showing 
than when he ran in a championship 
race the year the War of 1812 broke 
out. Unfortunately for Grandma Per- 
kins and Daddy there were no track 
officials there to record their time. 
In some of the more strenuous sports 
a few of the younger members of the 
community excelled, but none were as 
spectacular as the run and immense 
jump that Grandma made. When it 
came to fights, it was quite common to 
see the fighters leaping over each other 
kicking viciously. 

Perhaps the strangest effect the rab- 
bit diet produced on these Kansans 
was in the matter of babies. One of 
the neighboring families was blessed 
with the arrival of triplets, and an- 
other, living a half mile down the 
road, were overwhelmed with quad- 
triplets. It was a circus alone to see 
how those babies hopped around. 

eee 


THE CAT’S MEOW 


Not so long ago we had a little vers 
about a dog’s bark, that went like this 


I like my cozy house 
Because when it is dark 
I lay me down in peace 
And safely park my bark. 


Now an interested reader. with 


poetic ability replies in kind: 

Every dog has his day, 

But the cats take the night. 

And when the doggie parks his bark 

The kitties hie themselves hence; 

For then they know it is safe 

To yowl on the old back fence. 

—— 

If the path you are traveling is rough 
and uphill you may rest assured it 1s 
the right road. 
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AVIATION 


The Russians are scoring some suc- 
cess in their experiments with the air 
train. A train of one plane and three 
gliders recently made a_ successful 
flight of over 800 miles. It is the first 
long flight ever attempted and its suc- 
cess is considered quite an achieve- 
ment. The train was forced down 
once by bad weather but resumed the 
flight and made a perfect landing at 
its destination. Each ship landed 
separately after unhooking in the air. 

The purchase of two American air- 
plane models by Anthony Fokker 
served to bring European plane de- 
signers to the realization that they are 
far behind America in performance. 
Purchases of American models by 
other European companies have also 
acted as a goad to the designers. Speed 
in air transportation on the continent 
of Europe is very necessary if it ex- 
pects to fight successfully the fast rail 
service. At present some of the short 
hauls mark up an average speed as low 
as 35 miles per hour. 

With all eyes turned to the stratos- 
phere as the airway of the future con- 
siderable thought has been given to 
the danger of the planes being hit by 
the falling meteors which are known 
to penetrate that region before being 
consumed by the heat generated by 
their passage through the air. Dr. C. 
C. Wylie, astronomer at lowa univer- 
sity, in commenting upon this danger 
said that because of the few bodies 
which come low enough to hit a plane 
flying in the stratosphere the danger is 
practically eliminated. 

Aeronautique Internationale in Paris 
has officially recognized the mass flight 
of Navy seaplanes from San Francisco 
to Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, as the new 
distance record for that type of ship. 
They flew 2,399 miles. The distance 
record for mass flight of 2,286 miles 
was previously held by the French. 

Youth of Soviet Russia is taking up 











parachute jumping as a sport. Both 
young men and women are taking 


part. Such stunts as jumping from a 
height of two miles and falling one 
mile before opening the ‘chute and 
jumping from a plane while it is doing 
a loop are considered fun by the young 
Russians. Such stunts also serve as 
good training for future aviators. 
French and German airlines are 
carrying on a little war all their own. 
Each country is trying to better the 
other’s service between Europe and 
South America. The French are now 
in the lead by virtue of the recent flight 
from Paris to Buenos Aires in less than 
four days. The flight was accomplish- 
ed by relay of five different planes. 
Using the steamer Westphalia, which 
serves as a midocean refueling base 
for German planes crossing the South 
Atlantic, as a base for operations Prof. 
Georgii proposes to take advantage of 
the ideal conditions for gliding pre- 
sented by the air conditions over the 


South Atlantic. Prof. Georgii is the 
head of the German Glider Club and 
believes that the upward currents of 
air over the ocean would enable a 
skillful glider pilot to establish new 
records. 


Airplane designers and _ scientists 
are summing up all the difficulties 


which are likely to be encountered by 
the plane at speeds of 500 miles per 
hour and faster. It is quite generally 
accepted that the present- -day plane 
has reached about the maximum speed 
of which it is capable. Therefore it 
can be expected that the airplane of 
tomorrow will be built on consider- 
ably different lines. 

Navy is in need of and hunting pi- 
lots for her airplanes. A planned sev- 
en year building program to bring 
the Navy up to treaty strength will in- 
crease her planes from 1,000 to 2,184 
and double the number of pilots re- 
quired. 

Air commuters’ service between 
three of the nation’s six largest cities 
has been inaugurated. Sixteen planes 
are operated in each direction daily 
between New York, Cleveland and 
Chicago by United Air Lines. 

Special committee of the Navy De- 
partment is ordered to make a study 
of the Macon’s performance in the 
Caribbean fleet maneuvers and the 
utility to the Navy of lighter-than-air 
craft in general, the outcome of which 
will determine that department’s fu- 
ture airship policy. 








ODD ACCIDENTS 





Little Jean Johnson stood on the 
curb in a Maryland city waiting to 
cross the street. A door on a passing 
truck flew open, struck him on the 
head and fractured his skull. 

A Pennsylvanian, Lovell Short, went 
riding with a friend and his face was 
injured in an accident. He sued his 
friend and a sympathetic jury award- 
ed him damages because the accident 
had so affected his tear ducts they 
flowed continuously. (Maybe the jury 
was moved by his tears.) 

Little Harry Merideth, of Delaware, 
aged 10, was fatally injured by a win- 
dow sash which fell upon his neck as 
he was climbing through the kitchen 
window. 

It is considered good marksmanship 
to bring down your prey with one 
shot but a Washington colored citi- 
zen brought down three men with a 
single bullet during a street fight. 

A mule, being led by Raleigh Hed- 
rick, Virginia farmer, was killed by a 
stroke of lightning. Hedrick ‘was 
merely knocked unconscious. 

An impulse to be sociable resulted 
fatally for William Abel, 19-year-old 
Tennessee lad. Riding on a truck, he 
released his hold to wave to some 
girls—and the truck struck a bump, 
throwing him through the windshield 
of a passing car. 

thee = Po 

A husband and wife served on the 
same jury in a Minnesota case. Of 
course the jury disagreed. 
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QUESTION BOX 


How is the wealth of the United 
States distributed? 

If all the money estimated to be in 
circulation were divided equally each 
man, woman and child would have 
about $42.50. Some statisticians figure 
actual distribution is as follows: Out 
of each $100 of wealth one person has 
$59; another has $9; 22 more have 
$26.84, or $1.22 each; and the remain- 
ing $5.16 is owned by 76 persons, or 
slightly less than seven cents each, 











Are all Shetland ponies raised on 
the islands of that name? 

Many Shetland ponies come from 
the Shetland (or Zetland) islands, an 
archipelago off northern Scotland, 
where this diminutive breed of horses 
originated and from which they re- 
ceived their name. Others come from 
breeding farms which have been es- 


. tablished in other parts of Scotland 


and in England. They have been suc- 
cessfully raised in America also. Ideal 
Shetlands, according to stud book rat- 
ing, are 10% hands high, although 
many mature animals are nine hands 
or less. Highland ponies, raised ex- 
tensively in the Shetland islands, are 
slightly larger than the Shetlands, 


Who surrendered the British flag to 
the Americans at Yorktown? 


Cased colors of 28 British regiments 
were surrendered by their respective 
captains to a squad of 28 Colonial ser- 
geants detailed for the purpose. In 
order that the English officers might 
be spared the indignity of surrender- 
ing their flag to a non-commissioned 
officer Colonel Hamilton ordered the 
ensign in charge of the squad to re- 
ceive the colors and in turn deliver 
them to the sergeants. 


How many soldiers of the Civil war 
are now living? 


No complete figures are available. 
But there were 23,863 Union soldiers 
on the government pension rolls as of 
July 1, 1933, and there was a total of 
9,531 Confederate veterans on the pen- 
sion rolls of 14 Southern states and 497 
in soldiers’ homes in February of the 
same year. 


What is the nature of the retirement 
disability of Admiral Byrd? 

Records of the Bureau of Navigation 
show that Commander (now Rear Ad- 
miral) Richard E. Byrd, U. S. N., re- 
tired, was transferred to the retired 
list under date of March 15, 1916, by 
reason of a lameness in the right an- 
kle joint, the result of a Pott’s frac- 
ture, with dislocation of joint (inci- 
dent of service). 


Was there anyone known as the 
“Wandering Jew.” 


This was a legendary character who 
was supposed to have been doomed to 
wander until the second coming of 
Christ because he taunted Jesus as He 
This legend first ap- 


bore the cross. 


peared in a pamphlet supposed to have 
been printed in Leyden about 1602 and 
it relates how one Paulus von Eizers 
had met a Jew, Ahasuerus, who had 
declared himself “eternal” and the 
original Jew punished by Christ. The 
pamphlet gained wide circulation and 
led to reports of the Wandering Jew 
being seen in many places. 


What are some of the by-products 
derived from corn? 


From the kernels of corn are de- 
rived yeast, gluten, dry and wet 
starches. Dry starch is used in mak- 
ing textiles, paper, confectionery, ex- 
plosives, adhesives, colors and fire- 
works. Sugar is derived from the wet 
starch for use in dietetics, brewing, al- 
cohol, fermentations, etc. Also, corn 
oil, soap, glycerin, salad and other oils 
may be derived from the germ in the 
corn, 


What is the meaning of junket when 
applied to Congress? 

This word was originally applied to 
a banquet, or a picnic or excursion 
with feasting but it has now come to 
mean a trip at public expense by gov- 
ernment officials to some distant post, 
territory or public works for the pur- 
pose, they claim, of investigating con- 
duct or for inspection. Congressmen, 
especially, have been noted in the past 
for their junkets to distant regions 
flying the American flag. 


Why are the abbreviations Ib. and 
oz. used for pound and ounce? 


Use of lb. for pound is of Latin ori- 
gin (libra, meaning pound) but the ad- 
dition of s in the plural is the English 
contribution. According to the Oxford 
dictionary oz. is the 15th century ab- 
breviation of the word onza (Italian 
for ounce) and it was retained by the 
English because it had become a sym- 
bol rather than an abbreviation. 


Where are the “Lakes of the 


Clouds”? 

The lakes sometimes called by this 
name are two rock-rimmed bodies of 
water situated near the summit of 
Mount Washington (altitude 6,293 
feet) located in the White Mountains 





DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT 


Here’s another case where an artist 
made a lightning change. This man is 
overjoyed at winning a necktie and a 








~~ = 


collar button at a raffle. In his right 
hand he holds the tie; in his left he 


holds the button. In the mirror just 
the opposite condition is indicated, so 
you see, reflections are not always to 
be depended upon, 


The Pathfinde, 


of New Hampshire. This peak w., 
given its present name by Rev. \,. 
nasseh Cutler who led a scientific ex. 
pedition over it in 1784. 


Have many people recently moved 
from the United States to Canada? 


Movement of United States citizen; 
to Canada has steadily declined from 
about 30,000 in 1929 to only 13,000 in 
1933. However, during the eight years 
from 1924 to 1932, inclusive, a total of 
262,000 natural born and 13,000 nat- 
uralized Canadian citizens returned to 
their own country from the United 
States. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


ESTONIA 


Title—Republic of Estonia (Eesti 
Vabariik). 

Location—Northeast Europe, bound- 
ed by Russia, Latvia and Baltic Sea. 

Area—18,355 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Continenta! 
except near sea. Low plain broken by 
rolling hills, the highest 450 feet. 

Capital—Tallinn (Pop, 133,634). 

Population (1932)—1,119,518 (50.9 
to sq. mi.). 

National Language—Estonian. 

Government—Power vested in State 
Assembly (Riigikogu) of 100 members, 
elected for three years by universal 
suffrage. State head and ministers 
chosen by Assembly. Military serv- 
ice is compulsory. 

Ruler—Constantin Paets, state head. 

Religion—Largely Lutheran. 

Value of Exports (1933)—$12,209,- 
500. 

Value of Imports (1933)—$10,460,- 
000. 

Chief Exports & Products—Paper, 
flax, potatoes, timber, cotton fabrics, 
butter and other dairy products. 
Cereals, peat, livestock, oil shale, wood 
products, cement, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Acting Consul General in New York 
in charge of Legation—Charles Kuusik. 

American Minister to Tallinn—John 
Van A. MacMurray, accredited also to 
Latvia and Lithuania. 

Member of the League of Nations. 

ee 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS FOR LHASA 


For many centuries Tibet endeavor- 
ed to avoid all contact with the west- 
ern world but British officials finally 
succeeded in establishing friendly re- 
lations and providing a telegraph line 
to Lhasa. Now Lhasa is going to have 
electric lights. A few years ago, Dr. 
E. E. Free says, a young Tibetan was 
sent to England to be educated and on 
his return he persuaded the rulers of 
his country to arrange for installing 
modern lighting for the sacred cily. 
Equipment was ordered but as trans- 
portation over the mountains is difli- 
cult, even with native yaks, it was nec- 
essary to take each item apart and 
make 80 pound packs for 2,000 native 
porters to carry through the danger- 
ous mountain passes. 
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PASTIME 


FUN WITH CARDBOARD SPECS 


If you want to have something en- 
tertaining for your guests to do at the 
party prepare in advance a number of 
pairs of cardboard specs like those 
shown here. If possible make them 
from black cardboard. And if you 
cannot get the black cardboard use 
white or tan and make it black in the 
inside, at least, with ink or paint. 

Cut out a number of these disks 
about two inches in diameter for the 
lenses. The nose and ear pieces can 
be made of soft, pliable wire. In some 
of these specs have tiny pin holes 














Curious Specs 


right in the center of the otherwise 
solid black lenses; in others have 
horizontal slits, and in still others have 
narrow vertical slits. Samples of all 
these types are shown in the accom- 
panying sketch. 

Have the guests put the different 
types of “glasses” on and examine 
various objects in the room. Needless 
to say they will get some small and 
narrow views of various things but the 
fun is worth it. Through the “pin-hole” 
lenses distance will come in surpris- 
ingly clear but local won’t be very 
plain. Only things more or less hori- 
zontal will appear plainly through the 
horizontal slits. Opposite effects are 
produced by the vertical slits. 

CORKSCREW DIP STUNT 

Corkscrews may be back in use 
again, but you don’t need one or what 
comes out after the cork is removed 
in order to do this amusing stunt. The 
only material needed is a small piece 
of paper. Stand with the toes about 
six inches apart and just touching a 
line. Crumple the piece of paper and 
place it on the floor beside the left 
heel. Now, dipping the knees deeply, 
put the right hand in back of the right 
leg, then in front of the left leg until 
able to pick up the piece of paper. Of 
course, the performer must stay on his 
toes during the entire performance of 
the stunt. Try it. 


SOLUTION TO SAD PUZZLER 
While the puzzle is comparatively 
simple, perhaps a solution will not be 
out of the way. So many folks are 
apt to give up without really trying 
to reason it out. The fact that the 
puzzler is so simple is what makes it 
hard. But the following solution 
will do for all practical purposes: 
For convenience assume that: Sally, 
16, marries George. In another town 
Kate, 17, marries Frank. Sally and 
George have a son—John. Kate and 


Frank have a son—Jim. Then George 
and Frank are blown to bits in war. 
Then Sally and John and Kate and Jim 
move to the same town and the two 


families meet when the sons are about 
grown. The boys fall in love with 


each other’s mother and they marry. 
Sally and Jim have a daughter—Mary. 
Kate and John have a daughter—Lou. 
Then they all get killed in an airplane 
accident and are buried in the tomb 
having the puzzling epitaph. 








BRAIN TEASER 


Horses are usually credited with 
being the smartest domestic animals. 
But according to the puzzle fan who 
contributed this problem you can’t tell 
Farmer Jones that even cows don't 
think. Anyway, here’s his story: My 
old Jersey cow was standing five feet 
from the center of a railroad bridge 
when she spied the lightning express 
just twice the length of the bridge 
from the entrance to it, coming at the 
enormous rate of 90 miles an hour. 
However, she did not waste the forty- 
leventh part of a second in idle specu- 
lation, but dashed toward the train and 
saved herself by the narrow margin of 
one foot. If she had followed the 
human instinct of running away from 
the train, three inches of her rear 
would have been caught on the bridge. 
Can you figure out the length of that 
bridge? Answer next week. 





Answer to Last Week’s—The father 
and mother were each 36 years old 
and the three daughters were six-year- 
old triplets. 
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CONTEST PRIZE WINNERS 


Pollowing is a list of winners of the prizes offered 
in The Pathfinder Word Building Contest, broadcast 
by radio, which ended April 27. First prize, Mrs. A 
L. Culbertson, Route 3, Washington, Ind., $350, second, 
Bertha Hudson, P. O. Box 205, Iola, Kans., $200 
third, W. P. Spinks, Box 2304, Beaumont, Tex., $150 
fourth, H. D. Millen, Route 2, Hartsville, S. C., $125; 
fifth, Mrs. Jerome Fox, Bloomdale, Ohio, $100. 

The following contestants received prizes of $25 
each: Mary Jeffery, 1105 58th St., Kenosha, Wis 
Eugene Newell, 579 Maple St., Fostoria, Ohio; I. E 
Platts, Lake Mills, Ia.; A. W. Milbrath, RR. 1, 
Saukville, Wis.; Mrs. Fern W. Siniard, Box 253, 
Ansonia, Ohio. 

Winners of the 26-piece set of silverware (valued 
at $10) follow: Benjamin F. Montgomery, 76 Colum- 
bia St.. Newark, Ohio; James F. Spencer, Route 4 
Box 3, Fairmont, Minn.; Mrs. Amos McMullen, 
Parshall, N. D.; William Register, 32 Elm St. S. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. C. L. Owen, 1203 Jerome 
Ave., Janesville, Wis.; Mrs. M. L. Harrison, Drawer 
B, Midland, Tex.; Mrs. G. P. Cornett, Hazard, Ky.: 
Mrs. Ethel Surrena, 631 Spruce Ave., Sharon, Pa 
Will Reinhardt, 506 W. 31st St., Indianapolis, Ind 
Mrs. Matilda Houston, 484 Randolph St., Meadville 
Pa.; Maria Bruner, 3602 Twining St., Toledo, Ohio 
Mrs. Harry O. Thompson, Box 142, Flaxville, Mont.; 


Miss Belle Wilkie, Harris, N. C.; Mrs. Albert 
Schmitz, 613 Pleasant St., Harvey, N. Dak.; Carolyn 
McKeown, Box 51, Great Falls, S. C.; Mrs. J. W 


Neely, PO Box 203, Attalla, Ala.: Ralph Dietz, 1604 
18th St., Columbus, Ind.; Mrs. Pred Wiedow, 6012 
S. Lincoln St., Chicago, I.; Mrs. Emma Taylor 
16 Kittanning St., Etna, Pa.; Lawrence M. Lewis, 
Frankfort, Ky.; Grove Peck, 614 River Ave., Alma, 
Mich.; Cecil E. Shelby, 38171, Wisconsin St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Mrs. Jessie Logan, 4724 E. 58th St., 
Maywood, Cal.; Kathryn Arrington, 427 Telfair St 

Augusta, Ga.: Paul S. France, Route 2, Zanesville. 
Ohio; Caroline Muchow, 624 Lincoln Avenue W 

Fergus Falls, Minn.; Mrs. O. B. Ballinger, RFD 2 
Goldsboro, N. C.; T. J. Daniel, Oil Springs, Ky 

Robert A. Riley, Route 4, Celina, Ohio; Mrs. M. O 
Pearson, Turner, Ore.; Mrs. . H. FPrankman, 18 
Singleton St., Eureka. Ark.; Mrs. Edythe Smith 
1012 E. Main St., Danville, Ml.: Myrtle Pasey, Box 
845, Los Banas, Cal.; Mrs. Sadie EPwart, DeMotte 
Ind.; Mrs. William Dilcox, 808 Congress St., Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.; Mrs. Clinton Blosser, RFD, Columbiana 
Ohio; Mrs. Sam Needham, Box 111, Pilot Mountain 
N. C.; Prank Grigas, RD 1, Easton, Pa.; Cora E 
Wright, RFD 2, Olean, N. Y.; Mrs. Ella McCorkle, 
736 9th St., Portsmouth, Ohio; Mrs. Gertrude Peter- 
son, South Point, Ohio; Mrs. L. E. Crozier, General 
Delivery, DeKalb, Il.; Anna M. Sides, 3013 Mari- 
mont Drive, Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. Clifford Monahan, 
46 West St., Proctor, Vt.; Mrs. Lillian Patten, 167 
Golden St., Spartanburg, S. C.: F. E. Bowman, 
96 E. Mitchell Drive, Phoenix, Ariz.; Mrs. Herman 
Richardson, 205 8. lith St., Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. L. 
B. Nichols, Newlyn, W. Va.: Mrs. W. D. Curtis, 
Box 968, International Falls, Minn.; Claude Antene, 
Traverse City, Mich. 
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SUPER VALUES 


This old reliable companyis first choice with 
thousands of motorists who demand highest 
quality at lowest cost. Actual tests on rough 
est roads prove that standard brand tires recon 
structed by the scientific Atias procese deliver 50 
to60°, moreservice. Order today, save money 
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eposit with each tire ordered ($4.00 deposit on each 
Balance ©. O,D, If you send cash in full deduct 5°,. 
Year's service guaranteed, or replacement at 44 price. today. 


ATLAS TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 4180 
6250.52 SOUTH MORGAN STREET. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WHISKEY 


The Health Products Company, of Kansas City, is now offering 
two complete treatments to aid men and women banish quickly all 
desire for either emoking , chewing, snuff or whiskey, wine or beer 
Thousands have prove: i the success of these treatments. Odor 


less, tasteless, h tat aay whiskey treatment can be given secretly 
Write today for FREE booklet on either treat 

FREE ment to Health Products Ce., 723 Manu- 
facturers Exch. Bldg., Kansas City, Me. 


200 PIECE JIG- ig. s 


PICTURE PUZZLE PICTURE PUZZLE Only 10° 


We will send any frie will send any friend of the Pathfinder, the most 
ss and enteraining Jig-Picture Puzzle we have 
seen our colors, 200 pieces, size 10x14 inehes as- 
sembled, for 10c, coin or stamps. Only a few left, ask 
for yours today. PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. Cc. 


ELL YOUR OLD BOOKS! 


ectors and hobt ywhere pay larges 
laciy for Curious, Str ange, ‘a e¢ and Old Books, Poems 
Autographs, et I she up this interesting and renumerative 
hobby! Send $1.00 f aluable, GUARAN TEED treatise 
“BOOK COLLFE( TING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
CALLAHAN’S, 2607 STATE ST., ALTON, ILL. 


FOOT SUFFERERS 


If your feet hurt, burn, smart or itch, let us send you large 
35 ct. jar of DREXEL medicated a COMFORTER 
Send No Money, pay satisfied. Jf not, trial is 
free. Write DREXEL, 71 ve., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A USE FOR FRUIT SKINS 


When you throw away the skins of 
oranges and grapefruit you are dis- 
posing of material for a delightful con- 
fection. The thick skins are the best. 
Cut them into narrow strips, cover 
them with cold water and bring the 
water to a boil. Pour off this water 
and cover them again with more cold 
water which is also brought, to boil. 
Repeat until the strip can be easily 
pierced with a toothpick. The next 
step is to prepare a syrup from sugar. 
Drop the strips into the syrup and 
cook until all the syrup is gone. After 
cooling they are ready to serve. 


SOD PREVENTS EROSION 


Recent dust storms in the Middle- 
west show that rain is not the only one 
of nature’s elements which will steal 
the fertility from the soil. Importance 
of planting grass or legume crops 
wherever and whenever it is possible 
is more firmly impressed. Sod is a 
very positive check to erosion as has 
been established by experiments by 
the Department of Agriculture. After 
a cultivated crop, such as corn, has 
been grown on One field for several 
years the soil becomes so loose it is 
carried away in vast quantities by 
both wind and rain and it should 
therefore be stiffened up periodically 
by a sod-crop. Grass is a miser. Its 
long fingers hold onto the soil and 
soil fertility as a miser holds onto 
money. It not only prevents erosion, 
but well managed grazing land loses 
less fertility, because less is taken from 
the soil by pasture plants and part 
of that’ which is removed is restored 
directly by grazing animals. 


HOT SUN DULLS TOMATOES 


Belief that tomatoes will ripen better 
if not exposed to the hottest rays of 
the sun has been confirmed by experi- 
ment. Tomatoes, it was found, get the 
reddest when ripened in a tempera- 
ture which does not exceed 86 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


NEW CHAIRS OUT .OF OLD ONES 


That lumpy, old arm chair or old, 
worn-out rocker need not, necessarily, 
grace the junk heap. With a few old 
comforters, a few yards of attractive 
cotton goods for covers, a little in- 
genuity, and a lot of patience it can 
be transformed into a piece of furni- 
ture that will have a place among the 
best in the house. Pull off the rockers, 
even up the legs, see that the chair is 
structurally sound, get the required 
materials and go to work. 

The degree of success that is ob- 
tained is not so much dependent upon 
the directions followed as it is upon 
the personal effort put into the job. 
Pad the arms and all other parts that 
need it with comfort the main object 
in view. When the padding is com- 
plete you still have the cover to make. 
It should be made long enough to 





reach the floor, covering the chair 
completely. The cushion should be 
made separately and also covered so 
that it will fit in over the cover for the 
rest of the chair. 


GRASS FOR WORK HORSES 


According to E. W. Sheets of the 
Department of Agriculture, the old be- 
lief that a horse turned out on grass 
during the working season will not be 
able to stand hard work is false. His 
contention is that a horse which is 
put in the pasture during the night is 
better fitted to stand the hard work of 
the coming day than the one kept in 
the barn. A rest in the cool air where 
there is a better chance to roll and 
rest tired muscles together with a good 
meal on fresh, juicy grass each night 
will bring the horse through the 
strenuous season in good shape, he 
says. Mr. Sheets admits that a horse 
fed partly on grass will sweat more 
than one fed entirely on dry feed but 
he adds that a sweating horse never 
has a sunstoke. 


NON-POISONOUS DUST 


According to Dr. G. E. R. Hervey 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y., derris root dust for 
the control of worms attacking cauli- 
flower has been successfully substi- 
tuted for poisonous arsenic. The der- 
ris dust is not poisonous to humans and 
as far as the experiments have gone is 
found to protect cauliflower against 
damage by worms. The dust is used 
mixed with tale so that the entire 
mixture has a one-half per cent con- 
tent of rotenone. Dr. Hervey says it 
has been found most practicable to 
buy the dust ready mixed unless the 
grower has a means of mixing it. 





GOOFY INVENTIONS 





Very few people are traveling by 
sea any more—but it is mighty im- 
portant for those few to safeguard 
themselves in every possible way so 
that their life insurance will not be 
invalidated. Strange to say, this life- 
preserver, which was patented in 1870 
—Patent No. 100,906—has never been 
given in any list of the 100 greatest 
inventions, and yet it has great possi- 
bilities. What better novelty could 
agents find to sell at carnivals in the 
Midwest, during the drought, than this 
article, which is guaranteed not to 
leak, split, shrink, crack, run down at 
the heels or cause sour stomach? 

Understand, while the steamer in 





wil 


Why Drown at Sea? 


The Pathfinder 


the offing is one of the old side-whee| 
type, this does not mean that you cowl, 
not use this preserver even with mod. 
ern oil-driven liners, motorboats, row. 
boats, canoes or even rafts. Also 
don’t let the plug hat stand in the wa, 
of a sale. This hat is in no sense 
part of the invention; it was just 
added to the patent drawing by the 
draftsman, who was most probably jn- 
toxicated or having a fit. Further. 
more, the whiskers and moustache do 
not go with the life preserver. They 
are merely details intended to give ap 
appearance of verisimilitude to the 
scene. If you use a miscroscope you 
will see that the man in this flying 
trapeze is nonchalantly smoking 4 
cigar while making a safe getaway 
from the sinking steamer. This ciga; 
is not necessary at all; nor are the fish. 

The invention consists, according to 
the description, of a collar “made of 
any light, flexible air-tight materia! of 
sufficient length to extend around th; 
neck of the wearer. The tube is blown 
up with air, and a stopper is used for 
keeping the air in.” The inventor says: 
“It is obvious that a device thus con- 
structed, arranged and applied will 
keep the head of the wearer above 
the water, thus saving him from 
drowning.” 

Anybody can make, use and sell this 
invention, as the patent has long since 
expired. Who is there who would not 
buy something guaranteed to “keep his 
head above water” in times like these’ 
If you should start up a factory to 
make and sell this life-preserver, al! 
the Pathfinder will ask for the sug- 
gestion is half the profits—or anyway 
three-fourths—which is certainly fair. 

eee 


"MEMBER WHEN? 


"Member when we were told that 
the income tax, which was imported 
from England, would cure all our ills, 
by “putting the tax burden on those 
most able to bear it’? 

——____--. >. ———_____ 


A MONUMENT TO A BIRD 


Mormon crickets, recently causing 
great damage to crops in some sec- 
tions of the West, are so-called be- 
cause of their depredations on the 
crops of the pioneer Mormon settlers. 
In 1848, the year after the Mormon 
migration to the Great Salt Lake re- 
gion, many acres of wheat were plant- 
ed and the success of the settlement! 
depended upon a bountiful harvest. 
During the month of May great 
swarms of the crickets appeared and 
the young wheat seemed doomed. Bul. 
says the story, before much damage 
was done large flocks of seagulls ap- 
peared and destroyed the insects. This 
is why a monument to the gull stands 
in Temple square in Salt Lake Cit) 
today. It was the work of Mahron! 
Young, grandson of the Mormon lead- 
er, Brigham Young, and was unveiled 
in 1913. 

ee 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


The servant is not greater than his 
lord; neither he that is sent greater 
than he that sent him.—John 13:16. 
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BLANKET STITCH USEFUL 


Those who have gone back to doing 
their own sewing will find the blanket 
stitch very helpful. It is nothing more 
than a series of buttonhole stitches 
spaced about one-fourth of an inch 
apart. But it can be used to finish 
a raw edge and to decorate an edge, 
porder or hem. Usually the blanket 











Blanket Stitch 


stitch used by the embroiderer is 
buttonholing made some distance from 
the edge of the cloth, then the edge is 
cut away to the purl of the blanket 
stitch. In this type the stitches are 
usually made closer together so as to 
give a firm purl. Such a stitch is call- 
ed the “inclosed blanket stitch.” By 
changing the space between the 
stitches and the length of the stitches 
attractive groupings of the blanket 
stitch may be made which give a beau- 
tiful finish to the most dainty needle- 
work. 


COLLEGE GIRLS CAN MARRY 


Times do change. When father and 
mother went to college, 10, 20 and 30 
years ago, they had the most stringent 
rules on boy friends and sweethearts. 
Even a friendly correspondence with 
the boy back home was frowned upon, 
especially if the letters were too fre- 
quent. But all that has changed now. 
College professors have been given 
their chance in history and as a result 
the students are treated more like nor- 
mal human beings. Thus we find that 
five of our well known women’s col- 
leges permit mixing matrimony with 
higher learning. In fact it is becom- 
ing a general educational trend. Stu- 
dent marriages are now permitted at 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, Bryn 
Mawr and Barnard colleges. Such 
marriages, however, cannot be secret 
and of course they must be subject to 
certain regulations. 


A NEW DRESS EVERY DAY 


All women dote on new dresses. If 
they could afford it they would wear 
anew dress every day. And some day 
they may be able to do just that if 
the predictions of an English textile 
He forecasts 
for the near future “one-time dresses,” 
as beautiful and rich looking as the 
finest silks or wools but cheap enough 
to be worn once and thrown away for- 
ever like paper towels or napkins. Ac- 
cording to Dr. E. E. Free, this is be- 
cause the textile experts are on to the 
lady folks. They know that women 
prefer new things often. They know 


_ that the trend of demand and develop- 


ment in fabrics now is definitely away 


from the lasting and wearing qualities 
once demanded and toward dresses 
and other textiles which no one ex- 
pects to wear well but which are beau- 
tiful and showy for very brief use. 


MADE-OVERS SHOULD FIT 


Life is sometimes made miserable 
for children because they are made to 
wear clothing which has been out- 
grown by an older brother, sister or 
other relatives, and which looks the 
part. But this “humiliation” is en- 
tirely unnecessary. It is all right to 
wear cast-offs from more fortunate 
folks; it is either that or go in rags 
sometimes. However, there is no need 
or excuse for children, large or small, 
having to wear poorly fitting garments. 
The most experienced “second hand” 
clothing experts tell us such clothes 
can be made over to fit. And it does 
not require an expert seamstress to 
do the making over. All that is nec- 
essary to remember in such work is 
to rip the old garments completely 
apart without any attempt to preserve 
the seams of the old. Clean and press 


the material and then make it up by a 


LATEST FASHIONS 


of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer pattern book has smart, new oe 
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new pattern. Often the pieces of goods 
do not fit the new pattern well, but by 
adding a few pleats and tucks and 
sometimes a patch pocket the old 
seams where the material has been 
pieced together can be concealed. Thus 
properly made over no youngster will 
be ashamed to wear hand-me-downs. 
Rather, he will be proud of his new 
outfit. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Steel wool is excellent for removing 
starch or other accumulated matter 
from the flatiron. 

Best hours for sun baths are in the 
early morning and late afternoon dur- 
ing the summer. 

Children under five should wear 
sandals during the summer rather than 
go barefoot. 

A leafy vegetable each day helps 
balance the diet. 

Do not put salve of any kind on a 
fresh wound. The salve holds the 
bacteria of infection in the wound and 
may interfere with proper healing. 

To drive a nail into a wall without 
cracking the plaster, dip the nail in 
hot water before driving it. 

ee 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


I have no other but a woman’s reason; 
I think him so because I think him so. 
—The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

Act I, Scene 2. 
a 
IROQUOIS MURDER TRIAL 


By piecing together bits of informa- 
tion gathered from the aged chiefs of 
the Iroquois Indians regarding the 
traditions of their people, J. B. Hewitt 
of the Smithsonian Institution, has re- 
constructed a murder trial of the 
Iroquois League of North America. He 
found that while there was a law de- 
manding a life for a life it was usually 
sidestepped for the good of the people. 
The kinsmen of the murderer usually 
offered to settle with the family of the 
victim by paying them in wampum 
and this payment was nearly always 
accepted. 

If the pledge was not accepted or 
was not offered and the sentence was 
allowed to be carried out it was pos- 
sible for it to grow to vast proportions. 
The murderer, after his guilt was 
established by the council made up of 
the chiefs of the tribes composing the 
league, was turned over to the people 
for his sentence. This sentence was 
to the effect that he be outlawed, after 
which he could be killed on sight by 
any member of the murdered person’s 
family. It did not, however, end here. 
The one who killed him could in turn 
be killed by any kinsman of the last 
victim, and this would go on indefinite- 
ly with the possibility of the whole 


tribe being wiped out. The affair 
was therefore, usually settled “out of 
court.” 

—_—_7~<_ oe ——__——— 


Two Chinese girls are making a 
study of banking methods in the Unit- 
ed States. We are interested in learn- 
ing whether they favor the plan of 
pinning to the brassiere or depositing 
in the stocking. 
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New Deal to Take 
Uncertainty Out of 
Farming Gamble 


(Continued from page 1) 


our supply of food, clothing and other 
raw materials, nearly all of which 
come in one way or another from the 
soil. Surely a little foresight, a little 
managing can solve this problem. The 
American people—and especially the 
farmers—are asked to give this plan 
sympathetic consideration and _ co- 
operate in the effort as a matter of 
patriotism and humanity—so that the 
average lot may be improved. It ought 
to put our great financial and indus- 
trial leaders to shame when they think 
of the millions of human beings on 
the farms and in the rural regions 
which depend on the farming indus- 
try who can only eke out a bare ex- 
istence. And this in the 20th century 
and in a LAND OF PLENTY! 

Of course there is criticism of any 
plan which looks like increased “bu- 
reaucracy” at Washington. Democrats 
have been among the bitterest “knock- 
ers” of the long-range allotment of 
crops, etc. The Democratic party has 
traditionally fought any strong cen- 
tralization of power, but there is no 
way to put the farm plan in force 
without this. Senator Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, Democrat, objected: “The De- 
partment of Agriculture can take ab- 
solute control of everything on the 
farm, down to the raising of chickens, 
if the farmer is to obtain benefit pay- 
ments. I submit this is an enormous 
extension of power.” When Congress 
was recently asked for money to battle 
“bugs” of different sorts on the farms, 
Representative Truax, of Ohio, Demo- 
crat, drew a laugh by saying: “I move 
that half the money be spent to ex- 
terminate the bugs down at the Agri- 
cultural Department.” 

However, many Republicans have 
joined with the majority of Democrats 
in passing the recovery measures, so 
it is not a partisan program in a nar- 
row sense. A number of Republican 
senators voted to confirm Rexford Guy 
Tugwell in the office which was newly 
created for him, with a salary of 
$10,000—the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It is Dr. Tugwell’s job to help 
put the agricultural plans over. He is 
familiarly known as the “No. 1 Brain 
Truster.” You may recall the poem 
by Dr. Tugwell which we printed in 
the Pathfinder some time ago. Al- 
though this poem was written while 
he was a young student, it shows that 
the idea of rescuing agriculture by 
long-distance planning is not at all an 
afterthought with him but has always 
been his ambition. The poem said 
in part: 





“IT have gathered my tools and my 
charts; 

My plans are fashioned and practical; 

I shall roll up my sleeves—make 
America over.” 


It will take the wisdom of a Solo- 





Giant 

where she underwent repairs and recon- 

ditioning before re-entering the Atlantic 
passenger service recently. 


in drydock 


steamship Leviathan 


mon to formulate and administer the 
rules involved in carrying out the New 
Deal program—but Dr, Tugwell is pre- 
pared to do this with the needed cour- 
age and without fear or favor. It was 
only a few days ago that he was call- 
ed upon to fine his own father $50 in 


a case where food had been mis- 
branded. Dr. Tugwell, while being 


quizzed by the Senate, made it clear 
that he does not believe in the sort of 
long-time planning which the Russians 
are practicing but that he is sure some 
plan can be adopted which can be ad- 
justed to take care of changes as they 
come along—changes such as the pres- 
ent “unforeseen drought.” 

Chester Davis, administrator of the 
AAA, says: “No recital of fact can pic- 
ture the misery that comes to the in- 
dividual farm families whose land is 
parched and unproductive in a drought 
season. The agricultural adjustment 
program is therefore the greatest farm 
crop income insurance operation ever 
undertaken anywhere in the world— 
a step toward the goal of greater se- 
curity from harmful economic effects 
of natural calamities on individual 
farmers.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
while ordering the crop-curtailment 
program to run in reverse for a while, 
says that this drought is really a god- 
send because it emphasizes and brings 
home to the people the necessity of 
DOING SOMETHING about it, instead 
of only grouching after the damage is 
done and past remedy. He outlines 
plans for “an ever normal granary” 
for the U. S. A., through purchase by 
the government of surplus crops in 
years when there are bumper crops. 
He says this is not in conflict with 
“scientific agriculture” or anything 
else but is common horse sense. The 
agricultural adjustment plan, he adds, 
undertakes to “transform blind com- 
petition into broad-visioned coopera- 
tion and to correct the results of 
previous mistakes” such as overpro- 
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duction in the hope of selling the syr- 
plus abroad, when there is no demani 

The Washington News speaks 
Secretary Wallace as the “Youn: 
Lochinvar out of the West” and quot; 
him as saying: “Nowhere, ex 
among the Wyoming group, do I fin 
the people frightened about planne: 
agriculture; nowhere have ‘fears 0; 
regimentation’ sunk in.” The Wash 
ington Herald remarks: “What th 
country seems to need is a farm relic; 
plan that will make the farmers ys 
pessimistic that they won’t plant an- 
other crop.” 

The crop-control plan, however, doe. 
not cover merely the REDUCTION of 
crops; it also provides for INCREASES 
in cases where an increase will beneti 
the people. So just as soon as th: 
consuming public start to using thei: 
fill of agricultural products, there is 
always going to be “more where that 
came from,” 

—— 0 


RAIN TREE BASED ON TRUTH 


One black mark has been part!) 
erased from the records of the ear! 
explorers who told the tale of th 
“rain tree” which supplied water fo 
the entire island on which it gr 
Scientists have discovered that. at on 
time an enormous tree grew on th 
uplands of the island of Ferro, in th 
Canaries, and was probably respo: 
sible for the story. The uplands « 
this island are about 5,000 feet abov 
sea level and so are often covered 
with clouds. Because of the 
foliage this tree must have had it 
thought it would have been possibk 
for it to gather enough moisture fron 
the passing clouds to cause conside! 
able water to drip from the leaves 
Such dripping is probably what sowed 
the seed from which the story grew. 

ee 


WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 
From the Molalla, Ore., Pioneer 
NOTICE—Please don’t bring flowers 
to my funeral. It may be soon or it 
may be any time later. Simon Mille: 
—_—_—_-.. go ———_—______ 


According to the statistics, four 
fifths of all missing girls have bobbed 
hair. Maybe they’re just hiding unti! 
their hair grows out. 


dens 











Latest Fashions Described 





1795—How do you feel about black and white cotton 
prints? Or maybe it is blue and white ones, or eve! 
red and white ones... that you like so muc! 
Any sort of smart print is simply delightful in th 
design with its pointed yoke frilled at the edge. | 
signed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 bust. A 
requires 314 yards 36 inch fabric and 5g yard « 
trasting. 

1837—A frock that is young . 
. .. has double ruffles part way round a _becomin: 
yoke, and a very pretty paneled skirt. Lovely 
printed sheers. Designed for 12 to 20 years anc 
to 40 bust. A 16 requires 37% yards 36 inch fabric 

1853—It takes years of study of the matron’s figure 
to know how to design a model like this that 
the most flattering things with becoming revers 
good looking sleeves and points in the skirt yok 
Designed for 34 to 46 bust. A 36 requires 3%4 yar¢ 
39 inch fabric and 7, yard contrasting. 

3018—Just fun to make it .. . it is so simple 
and more fun to wear it... it is so smart. Look 
that yoke ... back as well as front, open as We 
as buttoned up! And then have an eye to the chic 
skirt. Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to # 
bust.. A 16 reauires 342 yards 36 inch fabric. 

3014—This is a slenderizing frock which is as c™ 
as a summer breeze, if you make it in a sheer silk 
or cotton, which you probably will! And the w3 


. . but not too yours 





it slims the figure with that cape and long from 
Panel is amazing. Designed for 34 to 46 bust. A -" 
requires 35% yards 39 inch fabric. 
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Roosevelt Plan Will 
Assure Livelihood 
for the Poorest 


(Continued from page 1) 


of a startling nature—but these are 
only a start. For instance, one of the 
latest plans is for the government to 
assist the states and localities to open 
up old canning-plants and factories of 
all sorts, operate them and handle the 
products. Food and clothing are the 
main items so far planned, but the list 
can be extended indefinitely. If the 
big business barons insist on charging 
so much for their wares that the peo- 
ple can’t afford to purchase them, 
Uncle Samuel, in a nice way, will take 
the business out of their hands. 

For example, perishable food sup- 
plies will be processed, men’s suits, 
women’s dresses, underwear, stock- 
ings and perhaps shoes, hats, etc., will 
be made in the factories. People who 
are now unemployed will be given 
jobs in these factories. Goods pro- 
duced by one factory will be trans- 
ported to points where they can be 
exchanged for other products. In 
this way all hands are to be benefited. 
It is estimated that relief funds when 
applied in this way will go three times 
as far as when they are doled out 
through the usual channels and food, 
clothes, fuel, etc., are purchased 
through the regular trade channels. Of 
course the wholesalers and retailers 
are not very enthusiastic about this 
new plan for the government to get 
into business in a big way. However 
the effort will be to use this federal 
and state factory system in such a 
way that it will not interfere too much 
with the profitable operation of pri- 
vate business. 

In the same way, people who have 
shown that they are unable to live on 
their farms and make any progress 
will have an opportunity to be moved 
to other land where they will have a 
fair chance. But they will not be 
forced to move. The government is 
now buying up surplus land so as to 
carry out this new homesteading plan. 
The purchases are largely kept secret, 
so as to head off the land speculators. 
This land will then be retired from 
cultivation and from competition with 
tillable land. It will be put back into 
grazing land, forage crops, forests, 
etc., according to the demands. The 





Fight Manager (to Boxer who has just 

been knocked out)—Wake up, old man! 

Here’s the photographer wants to take your 

picture. Look pleasant! Smile! Don’t 
take things so seriously! 





SAVE REAL MONEY! 


y high prices for tires? Save money on all stand- 


8, reconstructed by 
the special Adamite omentie proc- 
ess. Adams tires are fully guar- 

anteed to give best of service 
underseverest road conditions 
for 12 full months and are 
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system of national parks and roads 
will be extended indefinitely. 

While the rural people are thus 
being provided for, similar plans will 
go on for wiping out the slums in the 
cities and replacing the squalid houses 
with new model homes which can still 
be enjoyed by buyers and renters 
without having to pay through the 
nose as they do now. The plan on 
the whole is very far-reaching and it 
will take many years to carry it out 
completely. It ought to make this 
country a much better place for our 
grandchildren to live in. In other 
words we are invited to help make the 
world better than we found it when 
we came into it—as our ancestors did. 

ee 
NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 

So many estimates of the number of 
persons still unemployed in this coun- 
try have been released for publication 
and published that they are more than 
confusing. There is also a difference 
of several million in the estimates for 
the number unemployed at the “bot- 
tom of the depression” back in March, 
1933. According to American Federa- 
tion of Labor there were 13,689,000 
persons in the United States out of 
work during President Roosevelt’s 
first month in office. Between that 
memorable month and March, 1934, 
A. F. of L. figures indicate that more 
than 2,784,000 persons were re-employ- 
ed, leaving the unemployed number- 
ing 10,905,000. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Labor Department and 





the National Industrial Conference 
Board have smaller estimates. They 
more or less agree that during the 


peak of unemployment some 13,203,000 
persons were out of work and that 
some 4,180,000 were re-employed up 
to and including March, 1934, leaving 
a little more than 8,000,000 unemploy- 
ed now. 

Oe 


Billy Neuhart, 18, of Bellaire, Ohio, 


known as the “brittleboned boy,” re- | 
cently suffered his 63rd major fracture. | 


2515 Se. Mohigen Avenue 





Size Rim Tires Tubes|Size 
29x4.40-21 $1.90 $0.85 | 30x3 
29x4.50-20 0.85 | 30x34 
30x4.5 0.85 | 31x4 
0.95 | 32a4 
0.95 | 33x4 
1.05 | 34x4 
1 32x4% 


1.95 ? 
2.78 0.85 
2.75 0.85 € 
2.75 0.85 
2.78 0.85 
2.98 1.15 
1.15) 334% 2.95 1.15 
1.15| 34x4% 2.98 1.15 
1.15} 30x5 3.28 1.35 
1.15| 33x5 3.28 1.45 
1.15/ 35x5 3.80 1.55 
1.15 
11s — Duty Trucks 
1.15} 30x5 $3.75 $1 5 
1.25|32x6(8ply) 8.98 2.75 
1.2 32x6(10 ply) 6.98 2.75 
31x6.50-19 1.25 | 36x6 7 3.95 
32x6.50-20 1.25 | 34x7 8.9 3.25 
34x7.00-20 . 1.65 36x8 \y 3.95 
35x7.00-21 1.65 | 40x8 4.15 
at | oe each tire ordered. ($4 with each Track Tire.) 
ff you cond cash fu Full. deduct 5 per cent 

s’ guaranteed service or replacement ail 4 price. 
TIRE & RUBBER oe. .P-50¥ 
CHICAGO. iLL. 


30x6.00- 
31x6.00-15 

32x6.00- 
33x6.00-2 







HAY FEVER 
CATARRH 


NDagony of infected sinuses, mucous 
discharges, nasal irritations. Don't 
risk blindness or deafness. Sterilize 
infected areas, drain clogged passages 
and shrink inflamed tissues. Then pain disappears, 
you breathe normally. Sino- Dine releases powerful, 
antiseptic, soothing oils and vapors. Its germ-destroy- 
ing, healing ingredients penetrate infected parts, giv- 
ing quick comfort and lasting relief, or money back. 
Send 10 cents for trial package, or if suffering se- 
verely, $1.00 for full-sized tube. Write today. 


SINO-DINE °* Nos ANONIS, causouua’ . 
$3000 Life Protection 

for Only $1 Down 
No Obligation—No Medical Examination 


Free Inspection—Ages 1 to 75! 
Send No Money! 


Just send your name, age, address, and name 
of your beneficiary to Home Mutual Associa- 
tion, Dept. M-110, Phoenix, Arizona, Certifi- 
cate providing up to $3000 at death, made 
out in your name, will be mailed to you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Then, if you wish this 
amazing, low-cost protection, simply send $1, 
which will put your certificate in force for 

















45 days. Thereafter, as low as 2c A DAY! 
One of the oldest Associations in Arizona. No 
ape claims! No agents, _ Write _today! 
Special Club 513 ONLY 
Delineator .... : 

Pictorial Review. . 00 
Country Home ,......... 

Good Stories. 

The Pathfinder . You save —_ 00 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
Each magazine 1 year—112 big issues. Send your 
order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. c. 
No experience is necessary—no investment is required 
It you are desirous of Increasing your income in your 
coupon below. We'll tell you all about the money 
making opportunities that are open to you as our 
subscription representative in your community. 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
Please send me full particulars about your money 


Housebold eriow “e 

No change or substitution in the magazines in this 
spare time, write us today using the convenient 
~~ No Obligation Inquiry Blank—- — — — 
making plan. 
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40 Flags Now Used by 
Vessels to Express 
Language of the Sea 


Signal men on all ships the world 
over are still having some trouble 
communicating with other craft by 
means of the new International Code 
which went into effect last January 1. 
They had gotten so used to the old 
regulations including only 26 alphabet 
flags and one code or answering pen- 
nant that the set of 40 flags in the new 
code some times causes difficulties. 
Not only are there more flags, but the 
new code includes the use of flags, 
semaphore, lights and radio. 

The flags for this new international 
signal language of the sea are shown 
in the accompanying picture. They in- 
clude the 26 alphabet flags, five of 
which have been changed, 10 numer- 
al flags, three repeater pennants and 
the code pennant which has been only 
slightly altered. However, all the let- 
ter flags are now square in combina- 
tions of white, blue, red, yellow and 
black. The numerals are modified pen- 
nants with the pointed tails cut off 
square. Likewise, the code pennant 
is square at the end. Only the three 
repeater pennants remain pointed. It 
will also be noted that new designs 
have been adopted for the letters C, D, 
E, F and G, which in the new code be- 
come figures one to five. By trim- 
ming and hemming the squared ends 
these will match nicely with the new 
figures six to zero. 

Because of this new code supply 
stores and flag firms have been doing 
big business the past spring and this 
summer, Not only have all vessels 
had to purchase the 13 extra flags, 
but in many instances whole new sets 
have been purchased. Every small 
motor and sailing yacht owner has al- 
ways desired to have strings of color- 
ed flags for his craft to dress ship at 
regattas and on holidays. Conse- 
quently many a skipper has invested 
in this bit of extra equipment despite 
the fact that prices for the full set of 
40 flags start at around $30. But by 
trimming up the old flags and buying 
only the 13 new ones a boat can be put 
in ship-shape for only $15. 

Yachtmen desiring to know more 
about the new signal code can go to 
the library and get out a copy of the 
Navy Department Hydrographic Of- 
fice’s new publication No. 87 which 
embraces all the visual and sound sig- 
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nals. Or, if they have the necessary 
$1.80 they can purchase the volume 
from the Government Printing Office 
at Washington or from local dealers 
in charts and maritime books. 

Incidentally, it is said the first to 
find a way out of the difficulty of com- 
municating from one ship to another 
was an admiral, an Athenian, back in 
the golden days of Greece. He ar- 
ranged with his ships that when his 
purple cloak was flown as a banner 
the vessels were to turn together. 
Whether for lack of cloaks of other 
colors to signal other maneuvers, or 
whether he became tired of the idea 
and just gave it up is not known, but 
the fact remains that no other advance 
was made in the sign language of the 
sea for centuries. During the Middle 
Ages fleet commanders raised or low- 
ered sails to convey simple instruc- 
tions to other ships. 

So we find that the first great step 
in the use of the flag language came 
in 1788 with the publication of a sys- 
tem of signaling with flags in code to 
be used by ships of all nations. This 
18th century system consisted of a list 
of words and sentences commonly 
used at sea. They were arranged al- 
phabetically and each item given a 
number from one to 9,000. <A set of 
flags to designate 0 to 9 was devised 
and the messages sent in this way. 

As there were about 9,000 words in 
this vocabulary and the spelling of 
words was a tedious task, some new 
means of increasing the language was 
sought. By making 18 alphabet flags 
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—From the New York Times 
Showing the 40 New Signal Flags used on Ships This Year 





and beside each word placing a code 
word of not more than four letters a 
vocabulary of some 70,000 words was 
obtained. Then in 1855 an attempt was 
made to translate the English language 
into other languages. Its test did not 
come until the World war and then it 
was found to be only about 50 per cent 
efficient. After the war a group of ex- 
perts from many countries met in Lon- 
don and out of that meeting came the 
new code, supposedly a foolproof lan- 
guage of the sea, which has the backing 
of all the leading nations of the world. 
oe 
“CHINA’S SORROW” 

The Hwang Ho, or Yellow River, 
has been called “China’s Sorrow,” the 
“Ungovernable,” and the “Scourge of 
the Sons of Han.” This river never 
seems satisfied to remain within one 
set of banks but always desires a 
change. Only recently it tried to re- 
turn to the channel it abandoned in 
1852. When the Crusades were being 
fought the Hwang Ho emptied near 
Tientsin into the Gulf of Pe-chih-li a 
hundred miles north of its present 
outlet. Within a single week, how- 
ever, it twisted its mouth southward 
400 miles and continued to pour into 
the Yellow Sea until 1852, when it 
swung around the point of Shan-tung, 
its present outlet, 165 miles away. 

The Hwang Ho, according to a bul- 
letin of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, is a constant menace to millions 
of people for when it hurdles its banks 
it spreads death and destruction in its 
path and even swallows up rescuc 
parties that come to relieve the dis- 
tress. 

This “Scourge of the Sons of Han” 
is the second largest river in China 
with only the Yangtze exceeding it, 
and in spite of its great size is not 
navigable by deep-draft vessels. Its 


| course is either too swift in plunging 


over rapids, or else it spreads and be- 
comes clogged with sand bars. Along 
its 2,500-mile path to the sea only in 


its upper reaches before it emerges 
from the hills into the lowlands does 
it bear any boat travel 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


te ths great which brings ria and con- 
——— and buyer, employer and work: ether. With 
five rarer eek people reading The Pathfinder, thie ame offers a rare 
chance to profit by this modern force. . Have ou anything to sell, 
TE or qepense! Do you want ant help? Want a 

Wants position? Want to oan Semen money ? ? Want 
te ws a! i a nice business st home, through the mails All you 
ya nroaah Pathe story, in the Lg ny Le oa possible 2s and broad- 


Ask for ciacs 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















AGENTS 





MANUFACTURER R GUARANTEED SHOES, 30 years 
in business, wants salesmen. Ready cash daily. No 
experience required. Sales outfit free. Write Mason 
Shoe Manufacturing Company, Dept. G78, Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin. 
OTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington. D. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
POPCORN MACHINES, gasoline, electrics, 
roasters, kettles, cheap. Northsyde Co., 2117 Hard- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa 
CEMETERY MONUMENTS 
$14 UP. FREIGHT PAID. Easily erected. Reliable 
Bedrock prices. Big Tombstone Catalog Free. 
Marble, Granite Factory, Oneco, Florida. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
sold, rented, exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


FILMS DEVELOPED 5c PER: ROLL; prints 3c each. 
Ask for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Company, 152 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 
FILMS DEVELOPED—=2 prints each negative only 25c 
Negatives reprinted 2c. Summers’ Studio, Union- 
ville, Missouri. 
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HELP WANTED 


MAN WANTED WITH CAR—Manufacturer establish- 
ed 45 years will finance responsible man with com- 
plete stock of guaranteed food, farm and household 
necessities—you pay when sold. Good living right 
from start with steady increase for industrious man. 
Big Value Combination Deals and Fast-Selling Spe- 
cials now in effect. O. W. Jack, Wisconsin, sold $308 
worth during week ending June 8. Pleasant outdoor 
work. Experience unnecessary. No slack seasons or 
layoffs. Write today for ‘‘No-Investment”’ offer. Mc- 
Connon & Company. Room 52FS. Winona, Minnesota. 
INSTRUCTION — 
WORK FOR “‘UNCLE SAM.”’ $105-$175 Month Start. 
Men-women, 18-50. Many examinations coming. 
List positions Free. Write today. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. F129, Rochester, N. Y. 
MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 
EARN $5.00 DAILY raising mushrooms in cellar, shed, 
attic. We buy crops. Guaranteed materials fur- 
nished. Odorless method. Book free. United, 3950-YG 
Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 
HOMEWORKERS—Make up to $50 weekly listing 
names—addressing, other work. National Relief, 
Berwyn, Ii}. 














MEDICAL os 
BALD—ITCHING SCALP—PALLING HAIR—Dandruff 





again. Speaks for itself. Calumet Laboratories, 


Box 93, Blue Island, Ill. 
MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS 


BUY GENUINE TEXAS MINERAL WATER Crystals 
direct. Two $1.50 Packages for $1. Each makes 15 
gallons. Pay postman $1 and few cents postage. Or 
we pay postage if you send $1 with order. Money-back 
guarantee. Arbee Products, Dept. 2, 419 Starr St., 
Dallas, Texas. 
CRYSTALS of 100% Mineral Wells Texas Mineral 
Water, $1 box makes 15 gallons—sent postpaid. 
W-T Crystal Co., MineralWells, Texas 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 

possibilities. Write immediately for information on 
how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
lays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A 
O’Brien, 6986 Adams Building. Washington, D. C 


PERSONAL 


YOUR NATURE DESCRIBED! Talents pointed out 

Vocational abilities explained. Social powers por- 
trayed. Personal problem inquiries welcomed. Your 
ink handwriting—dollar fee, required for the descrip- 
tion. Address, Ingenthron, Analyst, Morland, Kansas 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau Meet nice people; cor- 
respondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.”’ 
Leet, Gescriptions free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 


























LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 
nationwide service for refined people who want 
select service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida. 


LONESOME? Book of Photos and descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo é: 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). 
Write Box 1251, Denver, Colo J 
LONESOME? Join select club 
everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. tS 
LONELY? Free list descriptions, people wishing cor- 
respondence, © marriage. Many wealthy. Write, 
Box 370, St. Louis, Mo. “ 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB Big list 
$1,000 given away C. Kopp, 605 Main, Jackson- 
ville, Florida 


ES ee. ey a 
LOVABLE ROMANTIC LADY with money craves 
, a ee Please write today. S-Club 39, Ox- 








Reliable. 
If lonely, 





Refined members 
Ridgewood, 











MONEY awaiting scores of unlocated heirs! Rush 20c 
_ for list. International Agency, Y-1, Cincinnati. 


HANDWRITING | TELLS! COMPLETE ANALYSIS $1. 
Piorigple 25c. Don Fox, Graphologist, Box 13, Stuart, 
ida 
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AMERICANA 


The United States owning the Aleu- 
tian Islands and not being able to 
fortify them without getting permis- 
sion from the other nations. 

A California girl getting a divorce on 
the plea that she took two drinks with 
a man and then forgot everything, and 
so didn’t know it when they were 
married that night. 

The women of New Orleans holding 
a sacrifice sale of family heirlooms to 
raise funds to continue their fight to 
have Senators Huey P. Long and John 
H. Overton removed from office. 

Distinguished members of the United 
States Senate agreeing to speed up 
legislation during the week in order 
to get Saturday holidays. 

The national House of Representa- 
tives taking an hour and 15 minutes 
of time paid for at the rate of $20 
per day per member to get one mem- 
ber to sit down. 

More than 30 members of this year’s 
senior class at Haverford college re- 
fusing to sing The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner at a school function. 

Government officials advocating re- 
ducing dairy production so as to in- 
crease the price of milk for children 
when many cannot afford to buy it 
at present prices. 

ee 


ROUND-UP RELICS PRESERVED 


It is said much of the glamour of the 
old West is gone. It may be true the 
day of the hard-riding, quick-shooting 
cowboy is gone and his hair or leather 
chaps have been replaced with over- 
alls except on the “dude ranches.” But 
Nebraska and Texas have collected 
evidence of this period and will pre- 
serve it for coming generations. A 
volume was recently published by the 
State of Nebraska containing illustra- 
tions of 10,000 cattle brands and the 
names of their owners. 

In the Witte museum in San Antonio 
may be seen a large collection of 
branding irons used by the pioneer 
ranchers. These implements were 
long iron rods with the brand or 
owner’s design at one end. This end 
was hr ated and after the cow or calf 
had been lassoed and thrown to the 
ground, the red hot iron was touched 
to the hip or side of the animal, leav- 
ing a permanent mark of ownership. 

Jecdeaileistindiii tliat eticsichiideciaiis 





A new novel says of the hero: “He 
rested his chin on his elbow.” These 
modern heroes of fiction must cer- 
tainly be wonders. 

—.——rP oe ——_ 

As a general rule when a man says 
nothing and saws wood it’s a sign that 
he has a capable wife. 








. OLD MONEY WANTED 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Indian Head Cents. 
Send dime for list of those wanted. Coin Shop, 
Box 407-P, Ottawa, IIL. 


_______ TEACHERS REGISTRY 


SCHOOL TEACHERS, apply now for position. Two 
hundred vacancies listed. Treweeke Association, 
Wichita, Kansas, or Springfield, Ohio. 


TOBACCO 


10 LBS. MILD SMOKING and 7 Pipe $1.00. 
Tobacco Union, B83, Bandana, Ky. 
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BEAT AT LAST! 
AGONY OF 


PILES! 


Suffer no longer the tor- 







ment of Piles. Walk, sit and é a 
go to the stool in comfort. Perforated 
For relief is yours in Pazo. Pile Pipe 
All forms of Piles—itching, for applying 
painful, “blind,” protruding Correctly 





and bleeding. Pazo not only 
stops the pain and itching, 
but tends to correct the con- 
dition of Piles as a whole. 
For Pazo is threefold in ef- 
fect. It is soothing, which re- 
lieves the pain and itching. 
It is healing, which repairs 
the torn and damaged tis- 
sue. It is absorbing, which 
tends to reduce the swollen 
blood vessels whichare Piles. 

Pazo comes in Collapsible Tube with s spe- 
cial Pile Pipe attachment which permits 
application high up in the rectum so all parts 
are thoroughly medicated. (Pazo also comes 
in tins for finger application.) Thousands who 
suffered for years from Piles never knew what 
relief was until they tried Pazo. Let it be your 
relief, too. Get Pazo today—tube or tin—at 
any drug store, 


DIABETES 


you have any symptoms of Diabetes, great 
aioe excessive hunger, loss of weight and 
strength, write for our free booklet, “Facts re- 
garding Diabetes and the Results Obtained by 
the New Treatment, Amber-ita.”” No obligation, 


AMBER-ITA, 310 Peck 0 Peck Bids. , Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. F-2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


who derive largest 
Profits know and 
heed certain sin 
ple but vital fact 


be ylore applying for patents. Our book, Patent-Sense, y 
rose facts; sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 
Est. 1869. necetntincn W..Dept.7. Washington, D.C. 


Steamship Positions 











Opportunities for Americans on Am rican ships 
America. Hawaii M. Wwe 1 wages. I 
necessary. For pension atc areiarneans tntosandtiverh tametaceat tee ars write “Rn. s. Shopp, @erdners. Pa. 
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a. BIG $@! 
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SIX Magazine 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman's World 10 Leghorn World 

2 Mothers’ Home Life 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 

3 Poultry Success 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 

4 Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 

. a , 14 Needlecraft 

5 Good Stories 15 H Friend 
tlewoman Mag. oe TS tren 

6 Gen 16 Poultry Tribune 

+ Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 

8 Farm Journal 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 

9 Country Home X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blar ik below. 
_ — -—ORDER BLANK~—~ —~=—- — — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year 


[ 1a TaTaTst6r77819 110111112 13104715]16117118 } 


































































































LUCIDS 


Mrs. Gadder—I should have loved to 
go to Florida last winter and I would 
have gone except for one thing. 

Mrs. Wigwag—Your husband didn’t 
want you to, I suppose? 

Mrs. Gadder—That’s just the trou- 
ble. He was so anxious for me to go 
that I was suspicious. 





He—Your face is strangely familiar. 
I’m sure I have seen you somewhere. 

She—Yes, you have. You saw me 
standing in a street car yesterday, all 
the way from Main street to 196th 
street, while you sat. 


Miss Cityite—Do you summer in the 
country? 

Mr. Cityman—No, I summer in the 
city. 


Mother—Joie-Lou, a child of seven 
should go to bed at seven o’clock and 
a child of eight at eight o’clock. 


Joie-Lou—Then at that rate, mother, - 


an old woman of 32, like you, could 
never go to bed at all. 


Ray—I must get my overcoat which 
I left at the railroad station. 

May—Was it checked? 

Ray—No, brown, with a belt across 
the Back. 


Clara—A month ago I was just crazy 
about George. But now I don’t care 
a thing for him. 

Anna—Yes—isn’t it 
changeable men are! 


strange how 


ist Boarder—We must have a new 
dish-washer in the kitchen. 

2nd Boarder—What makes you think 
that, Sherlock? 

ist Boarder—Because the finger- 
prints on the dishes are different. 


Customer—I’d like to see something 
cheap in a straw hat. 

Clerk—Try this on and look in the 
mirror. 


Rhoads—I hear you bought a car 
and that it’s a rattling good one. How 
about it? 

Rhodes—Yes, it’s a rattler all right. 
When I drive it it sounds like a skele- 
ton having a chill on a tin roof. 


Smiff—That baker’s man is a fraud. 
He’s a chiseler of the first order; ’'m 
going to report him. 

Browne—What’s he 
now? 

Smiff—My wife asked him for a doz- 
en rolls and he gave her 13 and only 
charged for 12. 


been doing 


Husband—You are very extravagant, 
dear. You are spending too much, 

Dear—I’m not spending too much; 
it’s you who are not earning enough. 


ist Autoist—I believe in celebrating 
Safety Week, don’t you? 
2nd Autoist—Yes. I think the pe- 


destrians ought to be educated up so 
they'll get out of the way when us 
autoists come along. 


Lady—That language you are using 
to that mule is perfectly shocking. 

Driver—yYes, it seems to get a rise 
out of everybody exceptin’ the mule 
You’re about the 20th person who has 
objected to it. 


Counsel (in divorce case)—Your 
Honor, I ask a recess at this point. 

Judge—On what grounds? 

Counsel—My client wishes to change 
her gown. She hasn’t displayed half 
her costumes yet. 


Restaurant Patron (crossly)—Wait- 
er, what are these black specks in my 
milk? 

Waiter—I dunno sah—unlessen dey’s 
some ob dem vitamins dey’s talkin’ 
so much about. 


Janice—Do you know, Horace, that 
every boy has a chance to be presi- 
dent? 

Horace—Is that so? Well, Ill sell 
you my chance for 10 cents, 





Teacher — Who 
Robert? 
Robert—Ohio. 
Teacher—No; Columbus did it. 
Robert—Yes’m. Columbus was his first 


name, 


discovered America, 


Little Edith—Say, mamma, I want to 
know something. 

Mamma—What is it now, Edith? 

Edith—When the first man started 
to write the word “Psalm” with a “p” 
why didn’t he scratch it out and start 
over again? 


Tramp—aAll I ask is to be given 
work in my line. But I must be pro- 
vided with the proper equipment. 

Citizen—What is your trade? 

Tramp—lI’m a capitalist. 


Goofus—I wonder why a dog hangs 
his tongue out of his mouth? 

Rufus—To balance his tail, 
simp. 


you 


Crimsonbeak—Why, hello, Shadbel- 
ly, I haven’t seen you for several 
years. What are you doing—working 
for the same outfit? 

Shadbelly—Yes, a wife, mother-in- 
law and bunch of kids. 


A darkey minister noticed one Sun- 
day that Brother Mose Harrison was 
rocking back and forth in his pew 
while the sermon was going on, in- 
stead of resting quiet as usual. After 
the service was over the minister 
asked Mose if he was sick. “No, I 
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ain’t sick,” exclaimed Mose, “but dat 





good-fer-nuthin’ Jim Botts sold me 
watch foh a half a dollah an’ unlesse) 
I rocks back an’ forth dataway dat 
watch stops.” 


Stingo—They say the Eskimos wear 
the same suit of clothes the 
round. 

Bingo—Yes, sometimes I’m tempte« 
to move up there, where such things 
are fashionable. 


year 








NAME O’HOWLS 





Willie % Smith is the principal of 
the Midway Consolidated Grammar 
School in Clinch county, Ga. He was 
actually christened with the fractiona! 
middle name because his dad wanted 
him to have a name no other Smith 
had. 

Alvin F, FIX was recently suspend 
ed as collector of internal revenue at 
Philadelphia by Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau with the ap- 
proval of the President. 

Louis JUSTEMENT is supervisor of 
reconditioning for the Washington of 


| 


fice of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor-| 


poration. 

H. H. HONEYCUTT is warden at! 
the North Carolina state prison. 

Lieut. John HONEYCUPP trains! 
with the 16th Field Artillery. 

A. DEADMAN is the preacher in| 
FAIR BURRY, New Brunswick. | 

Capt. Frank HAWKS is one of the! 
country’s first flyers. 

Nancy J. PIGG of CATTLEburg, was 
recently selected by a Washington 
columnist as the typical Kentucky gir! 
She is chief of the disbursement di- 
vision of the Federal Deposit Insur- | 
ance Corporation. 

Mrs. Willie BREEDLOVE and Mrs 
Roy SPOONMORE are residents of 
French Lick, Ind. 

C. RANK, F. RAT, J. RUDE and B 
RUFF run trains on the Green Bay 
and Western Railroad. 

SMART & FINAL Co. are wholesale 
grocers in California. 

Miss POND and Miss LAKE are close 
friends and teachers in the same schoo! 
at Elizabeth, N. Y. 

O. DUNNING was once collector of 
customs for the port of Savannah, Ga.. 
but resigned last summer. 

E. ROOT, of TIMBER, Ore., teaches 
at PINE GROVE schoolin Hood Rive: 
county. 

Mrs. LAMB and Mrs. LAMBSON are 
owners of a restaurant in Redmond 
Ore., in the sheep country, and spe 
cialize in lamb chops. 

a ee 


NEIGHBORHOOD ITEMS 


Bushnell News—H. McCush an‘ 
family have moved into the hole! 
building and has opened up a barber 
shop and is preparing to do tire © 
pairing. 

Walnut Argus—The person who took 
away my good hatchet and left an ol: 
oné in its place please return it or ! 
will publish his name next week. 
Izaac King. 
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